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... Weleome to Summer Session 


On each of the nine State College 
campuses the door swings open in 
June to a total of 6,000 teachers. The 
summer guests will enroll for six weeks 
of study, lectures, concerts, field trips, 
and, maybe this year, a degree. 


The summer programs at the colleges 
for 1958 range widely from science to 
art, and hundreds of courses are of- 
fered for careful selection. The oppor- 
tunity for education is within financial 
and geographical reach of every Wis- 
consin teacher. 





A State College campus is close to 
you! 


For additional information write for 
a bulletin to the Director of Summer 
Session at the college of your choice. 
And if your interest is art or conserva- 
tion, plan now to attend a workshop 
in one of the two college-sponsored 





northern camps. 


Summer Schedule 


Eau Claire June 17-July 25 
La Crosse June 16—July 25 
Oshkosh June 16—July 25 
Platteville June 16-July 25 
River Falls June 17—July 25 
Stevens Point June 16—July 25 
Stout June 23-Aug. 1 
Superior June 16—July 25 
—Aug. 8 (Graduate) 
Whitewater June 24-Aug. 1 

Ellison Bay Art Workshop 
July 27-Aug. 13 
Aug. 13—Aug. 30 

Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop June 15—July 20 
Aug. 3-Aug. 20 
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The secret of nine successful men! 


LG SOLER ELITE ELE IN LODE 


W. H. Ehrenberg of St. Joseph, Michigan, has served as a City Commissioner for 13 years. 
mayor pro tem for seven years, and was voted “Young Man of the Year’’ in 1947. He has had a 


Standard Oil dealership for 21 years. 


THE nine men on this page are all success- 
ful businessmen. They are important men 
in their communities, important as con- 
sultants to one of America’s biggest com- 
panies, important for the part they play in 
performing civic and community jobs for 
the benefit of all. 

What is the secret of their success? 
Actually it’s pretty simple. Their friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and efficiency have never 
been confined to business alone. 

You will find them serving their com- 
munities in many ways—from membership 
on City Councils to active participation in 
youth work. They also serve 16,000 fellow 
businessmen, sharing their time and knowl- 
edge to help solve mutual problems. 

Who are they? Strangely enough, they 
are all in the same business. And there are 
thousands more as friendly and efficient in 
the same business. They are all Standard 
Oil dealers! 

These nine men are independent busi- 
nessmen—not employees of Standard Oil. 


As members of the 1958 Standard Oil Dealer 
Advisory Council, they are available as 
consultants to officials of Standard Oil, giv- 
ing advice and suggestions on how to fur- 
ther improve service to the motoring pub- 
lic. Nearly 100 suggestions by previous 
Dealer Councils, including the popular plan 
for guaranteed radiator protection, have 
been adopted by the company in the past 
five years. 

Both on and off the job they are striving 
to serve their fellow citizens and business as- 
sociates better. No wonder their friends and 
neighbors depend on them —and on the thou- 
sands of Standard Oil dealers just like them. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 


Citizenship has many obligations. But 
surely one of the most important for a big 
business is a high standard of conduct that 
will-enable smaller businessmen to grow 
and prosper. At Standard, we are proud of 
the fact that thousands of our dealers are 
successful both in business and civic life. 
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Charles Pall of Chicago, Illinois, 
has worked on neighborhood im- 
provement projects as a member 
of the Garfield Park Chamber of 
Commerce. He also has served 
on committees of the American 
Petroleum Institute. He has had 
a Standard dealership 28 years. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


W.E. Cook of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been active in Boy Scout 
work for years and is now a 
troop chairman. He is a leader 
in youth programs, such as boys’ 
baseball and Sunday School 
work. He has had a Standard 
dealership 18 years. 
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A. V. Tisdel of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is a member of the 
Commercial Club, a business or- 
ganization interested in neigh- 
borhood improvements. He has 
served four years on the Dealer 
Advisory Council and has had a 
Standard dealership 24 years. 


W. D. Bryan of Normal, Illinois, 
has devoted much time to city 
government, having beena mem- 
ber of the City Council Board 
for 14 years. He participates in 
Rotary Club activities and is 
active in church work. He has 
had a Standard Oil dealership 
for 21 years. 


Al Mann of West Lafayette, Ind., 
is a member of the city traffic 
commission. He is chairman of 
the Off-Street Parking Commit- 
tee, and is a member of a group 
set up to advise the school board. 
He has had a Standard Oil deal- 
ership for 22 years. 


Edward L. Weseman of Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, is secretary of the 
school board and has beena mem- 
ber of the board for three years. 
He has served as treasurer of his 
church for five years and isactive 
in PTA. He has had a Standard 
Oil dealership for 13 years. 
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‘A. A. Lange of Milwaukee, Wis., 


is a member of the Civil Defense 
corps and participates in PTA 
and YMCA activities. He is a 
member of a business group de- 
voted to neighborhood improve- 
ment. He has had a Standard 
dealership for 25 years. 


Harry Hjortshoj of Atlantic, Ia., 
is chairman of the Roads Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been a volunteer 
fireman since 1940 and has 
worked on Red Cross fund drives. 
He has had a Standard Oil deal- 
ership for 20 years. 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





On each of the nine State College 
campuses the door swings open in 
June to a total of 6,000 teachers. The 
summer guests will enroll for six weeks 
of study, lectures, concerts, field trips, 
and, maybe this year, a degree. 


The summer programs at the colleges 
for 1958 range widely from science to 
art, and hundreds of courses are of- 
fered for careful selection. The oppor- 
tunity for education is within financial 
and geographical reach of every Wis- 
consin teacher. 


A State College campus is close to 
you! 


For additional information write for 
a bulletin to the Director of Summer 
Session at the college of your choice. 
And if your interest is art or conserva- 
tion, plan now to attend a workshop 
in one of the two college-sponsored 





northern camps. 


Summer Schedule 
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Standard Oil dealership for 21 years. 


THE nine men on this page are all success- 
ful businessmen. They are important men 
in their communities, important as con- 
sultants to one of America’s biggest com- 
panies, important for the part they play in 
performing civic and community jobs for 
the benefit of all. 

What is the secret of their success? 
Actually it’s pretty simple. Their friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and efficiency have never 
been confined to business alone. 

You will find them serving their com- 
munities in many ways—from membership 
on City Councils to active participation in 
youth work. They also serve 16,000 fellow 
businessmen, sharing their time and knowl- 
edge to help solve mutual problems. 

Who are they? Strangely enough, they 
are all in the same business. And there are 
thousands more as friendly and efficient in 
the same business. They are all Standard 
Oil dealers! 

These nine men are independent busi- 
nessmen—not employees of Standard Oil. 
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ing advice and suggestions on how to fur- 
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for guaranteed radiator protection, have 
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He gave auay- 
45,000,000 Acres! 


Lord Selkirk, founder of Manitoba’s 
first colony in 1812, broke the fur 
traders’ monopoly in the west. Buy- 
ing a controlling interest in the 
Hudson's Bay Company, he persuaded 
the directors to donate 45 million 
acres for his settlers. 


5 
CANADAS 
Land of Vacation ContraStS 


Head North for a fun-filled vacation 
in historic Manitoba... it’s within 
easy driving distance. See beautiful 
St. Boniface Basilica ... Lower Fort 
Garry . . . and other reminders of the 
Selkirk pioneers in Manitoba—a land 
rich in adventure and romance. 


Enjoy fishing, golf, 
swimming, sailing. 
Accommodations are 
very reasonable. 
Spend happy hours 
shopping for bar- 
gains in Canadian 
furs, blankets, Eng- 
lish china, silver. 


...a 56-page illus- 
trated history of the 
roaring Northwest... 
asaga of pioneer days! 


i Bureau of Travel and Publi 
i 849 Legislative Building, 
a Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








City State 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVENTURE ! 








Letters 
Teachers’ Tax Deductions 
Washington, D.C. 


Thank you for sending the copy 
of the NEA News. Even with my 
own quotation in the issue, the most 
attractive item to me was the report 
that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has changed its policy regarding 
teachers’ tax deductions. 

Undoubtedly, the legislation that 
is pending and the efforts of your 
state and national organizations were 
instrumental in bringing about the 
change. I’m happy along with you 
about the outcome. 

Don TEWEs, 
Second District, 
Wisconsin 


Congressional support of the meas- 
ure to permit tax deductions for 
summer school expenses for teachers 
was evidently the handwriting on 
the wall which persuaded the In- 
ternal Revenue Service of the U.S. 
Treasury Department to change its 
former ruling. We appreciate your 
help in convincing the Department 
that not only did it put teachers on 
an equal basis with other citizens 
but also provides encouragement to 
professional improvement. 


Improved Retirement 





You may recall that I stopped at 
your office one day last fall to thank 
you for your hard work in getting 
the bill to include teachers in Social 
Security made into law and in in- 
cluding those of us who retired in 
1955 and 1956. I was in the 1956 
group. 

Since that time the details re- 
quired for the shift have been made 
for me. It occurred to me that you 
might be interested in the out- 
come... . 


Before the recomputation I was 
receiving $196.12 Teacher Retire- 
ment and $41.30 Social Security. (I 
had earned that Social Security thru 
self employment. ) 


Now my Teacher Retirement is 
$184.48 and my Social Security is 
$108.50, a total of $292.98. That in- 
creases what I formerly received by 
$666.72 each year. 


I want you to know how deeply 
grateful I am to all the people who 


have helped in this improvement in 
teacher retirement... . 


It would be wonderful if we in 
Wisconsin could do more for that 
small number of teachers getting 
fewer each year who are not in- 
cluded in this Social Security. They 
have given long and faithful service 
to Wisconsin education when sala- 
ries were low and retirement funds 
meager. I am so sorry and con- 
cerned about them. I believe every- 
one is. Wouldn't it be grand if we 
could find a solution? 





We did the best we knew how t 
explain to legislators the needs for « 
better retirement system for teach- 
ers. However, we would never hav« 
been successful had it not been foi 
WEA members explaining to th 
legislators in their own communities 
the plan and the urgency for action. 
We, too, wish we could do more foi 
the retired teacher who does noi 
have the benefits of our modernized 
retirement system. 


Using Salary Study 

Maple, Wisconsin 

Would you send some copies of 

1957-1958 salary schedules that we 
could use as comparisons for draw- 
ing up our 1958-1959 schedule. WEA 
has been most cooperative in send- 
ing information, and we sincerely 
appreciate this help. 

LOwELL Banks 

Salary Committee 


Annually the WEA restudies the 
salaries of teachers, salary schedules, 
and the financial ability of the com- 
munity to support education. It is 
only one of the many services sup- 
plied by the Association to its mem- 
bers. We are pleased to send you 
copies of the 1957-58 study. 


Likes Articles 
Wausau, Wis. 

I think so highly of the articles 
by G. E. Watson and J. Kenneth 
Little that I would like to get 5 
copies of each article to pass on to 
people who are not teachers... . 

A. H. YONKE 
Junior High School 


Our desire is to get as wide « 
circulation of the articles as possi- 
ble. We wish the articles could bi 
and would be read by education's 
severest critics. 


May 1958 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June 25-26— National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Columbus, Ohio ° 
June 25-27—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 

Standards, Bowling Green, Ohio 

June 29-July 4—NEA Convention, Cleve- 
land 

june 30—United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, NEA, Cleveland 

fuly 6-10—Public Relations Seminar, Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

fuly 7—Annual Meeting, National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, De- 
troit, Mich. 
\ug. 18-20—National Council of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, NEA, Greely, Colo. 
Oct. 1—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 2-3—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 2-3—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 9-10—Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 6-8—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1958 


President 
Gm.BERT L, ANDERSON .... 
President-Elect 


Beaver Dam 


Janesville 
First Vice President 
DonaLp C, Horrr 
Second Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEPPpEN 
Third Vice President 
Paut R. SCHWANDT 
Executive Secretary 


Jefferson 
Platteville 


Oshkosh 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 
GILBERT ANDERSON Beaver Dam 
Janesville 
DonaLp C, HoEFtT Jefferson 
Howarp C, KoEpPEN 
Pau, R. SCHWANDT 
LeRoy PErerson, Past Pres. . 


District | 
ALLAN A, ANDERSON (1960) ... 

District Il 
ALMA THERESE Linx (1958) ... Oshkosh 

District 111 
D. E. Fretp (1959) 

District IV 
RaLpH LENz (1959) 

District V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1958) ... 

District VI 
ELLEN CaseE (1960) 

Professional Staff 

H, C. Wemnuick .... Executive Secretary 
CHarRLes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
RoBERT MuNGER ... Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER .. Locals-FTA Consultant 


. Madison 


Hudson 


Janesville 


Milwaukee 
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To teach citizenship to 6th 
graders at Beaver Dam, 
President Gilbert Anderson 
points out to a member of 
his class a letter received 
from a U.S. Senator stating 
his views on Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood. 
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Be strong! 
Say not, “The days are evil. Who's to blame?” 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—oh, shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 
. . . MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 


Politics is our business says the NEA Citizenship Committee. Webster de- 
fines a politician as “one versed or experienced in the art of government.” In this 
sense each citizen in a self governing nation has an obligation to be a politician. 
Teachers ought to lead in interest and knowledge of politics. 


There are encouraging signs of improvement thruout the nation and Wiscon- 
sin relative to educator citizenship participation. We congratulate the NEA on 
their monthly Teacher—Politician salute. 

A new brood of “experts” hatch daily to rise up and become powerfully vocal 
in informing us what is wrong with education. This kindled interest in education 
is heartening, but it places a responsibility on educators to do a more effective 
job in human relations. 
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The WEA with over 28,000 members is the voice of education in Wisconsin. Met 
This is a time which demands action upon the part of each member. Spineless ther 
and passive modes must give way to walking tall and speaking boldly for what «er 
is good in education. This is a time to make your voices heard for a new era suet 
in education. This is a time to survey problems and envision goals not yet at- stat 
tained in education. Yes, this is a time, fellow educators, to answer the critics. havi 


The other day one of the good citizens of my community asked me when I stru 
was going to remodel my school built during Cleveland’s administration. I and 
immediately threw the question back at him. “You're a taxpayer, too, when are iture 
we going to remodel or rebuild it?” is st 


Educators have too long taken the blame for the criticisms of education — 


and have received too little praise for everything that is right in education. Fed 
It is rather pathetic that so much blame was placed on education when we nan 
failed to have a satellite in orbit. Now, we have satellites in orbit but where are com 


the bouquets for American education? sup] 
suffi 
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LMOST exactly two months 
after the National Education 
Association unveiled its legislative 
program to increase teacher salaries 
and speed school construction, Rep- 
resentative Lee Metcalf (D-—Mont. ) 
introduced HR 10763 in the House 
of Representatives. Metcalf is an 
important member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Senator James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) introduced the identical bill 
as S 3311. Co-sponsors are Senators 
John S. Cooper (R-Ky.) Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.), Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich.), William Langer (R-N. 
Dak.) W. G. Magnuson (D-Wash. ), 
T. C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), and 
R. L. Neuberger (D-Ore.). 

The language of a proposed law 
often is a forbidding thing. In part 
this is true for the NEA-sponsored 
legislation, but the “Findings and 
Purpose” of the proposed Murray- 
Metcalf bill can well speak for 
themselves: 

“The Congress finds that despite 
sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
states and local communities, which 
have increased current school con- 
struction to an unprecedented level, 
and have likewise increased expend- 
itures for teachers’ salaries, there 
is still a serious national shortage of 
classrooms and of teachers requiring 
emergency action on the part of the 
Federal government. The limited fi- 
nancial resources available to many 
communities are not adequate to 
support construction programs of 
sufficient size to eliminate their 
classroom shortages, and practically 
all communities are faced with the 
problem of providing reasonable 
compensation to their growing num- 
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To meet the demands for better schools 


the National Education Association has 


proposed a comprehensive plan for 


Federal Support 


for 


American Education 


MARY JO TREGILGAS 


Vice Chairman, 


NEA Legislative Commission 


Compton, California 


bers of teachers. While the Congress 
recognizes that responsibility for 
providing adequate school facilities 
and teaching staff lies primarily with 
the states and local communities, 
the national interest requires that 
the Federal government assist state 
and local governments in solving 
these pressing problems. It is the 
purpose of this Act to provide Fed- 
eral financial assistance on a grant 
basis to help meet the problems of 
inadequate facilities and inadequate 
teachers’ salaries.” 


Bill Reflects NEA Policy 


Members of the NEA Division of 
Legislation and NEA attorneys were 
active in the preparation of this bill, 
and it is not surprising that HR 
10763 and S 3311 closely reflect 


NEA policies and would go far to 
overcome educational shortcomings 
in the U. S. It authorizes: 
1958-59—$25 multiplied by school-age 
population — approximately $1. bil- 
lion. 
1959-60—$50 multiplied by school-age 
population — approximately $2. bil- 
lion. 

1960-61—$75 multiplied by school-age 

population — approximately $3. bik 
lion. 

1961-62—$100 multiplied by scheol- 

age population — approximately $4. 
billion. 

For Wisconsin, the proportionate 
share of these funds would be $23,- 
718,000 in 1958, rising to $101,887,- 
000 in 1961. For Wisconsin to qual- 
ify for this allocation, it is necessary 
that it maintain state and local sup- 
port for school financing at a rate 
equal to the national effort. 





William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary, testifies before U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that bills recommended by NEA represent education's needs. 








State and national effort have 
been defined in the NEA-sponsored 
teacher salary and school construc- 
tion bill, In practice, each state will 
be required to keep its effort index 
at or above the national effort in- 
dex. This will be based on the ratio 
between current expenditure per 
child in average daily attendance in 
public schools and the income per 
child (age 5-17 inclusive, deter- 
mined by U. S. Census). S 3311 re- 
quires no matching of funds, It per- 
mits Wisconsin to spend all of its 
allocation for teacher salaries or for 
school construction. Wisconsin is 
free to divide its allocation between 
teacher salaries and school construc- 
tion and basic instructional equip- 
ment, as determined by the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Prevents Federal Control 


As usual, the proposed bill pro- 
vides assurance against federal inter- 
ference in the schools: 

“In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, officer, or 
employe of the United States shall 
exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the personnel, cur- 
riculum, or program of instruction 
of any school or school system.” 

Two days after the bill was intro- 
duced in the House, NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary William G. Carr ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to tes- 
tify on the educational needs of the 

nation, With Senator Lister Hill (D 
Ala.) in the chair, Carr sialeiead 


“Perhaps the clearest and most di- 
rect approach in explaining the need 
for a program that would strengthen 
the entire financial structure of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is to examine some of ‘the pos- 
sible effects of the NEA proposal. It 
is designed to permit the state and 
local school systems maximum dis- 
cretion in how, and for what, the 
federal allocations could be spent. 

. It might be reasonable to as- 
sume . . . the same ratio between 
salaries of instructional staff mem- 
bers and classroom construction as 
the state and local school systems 
are now expending , . . Since infor- 
mation is not available on expendi- 
tures for instructional equipment, it 
might be assumed rather arbitrarily 
that 5% of the federal allotment to 
the states would be spent for the 
purchase of basic _ instructional 
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equipment. On the basis of these 
two assumptions, 65% of the funds 
allocated to the state education 
agencies would be expended to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries, 30% would 
be spent for the construction of 
classrooms, and 5% would be spent 
for basic instructional equipment. 
This is not a forecast of how states 
would spend their allocations, or a 
prescription of how they should 
spend them if the NEA program 
were enacted; these data are merely 
examples of what the funds could 
purchase.” 

For Wisconsin in 1958 this could 
mean $15,417,000 for teacher sal- 
aries, $7,115,000 for construction, 
and $1,186,000 for equipment. By 
1961 these figures should quadruple, 
adjusted for changes in population, 


Proposal Is Long-range 


Carr’s testimony underlined the 
fact that this proposed legislation is 
a long-range proposal. While the 





Based on the assumptions ex- 
plained in this article, the average 
teacher in Wisconsin could receive 
an additional $544 in 1958-59, ris- 
ing to approximately $2,000 in 
1961-62. 





NEA heartily endorses the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, it also is interested in 
other education bills which are re- 
ceiving considerable attention thru- 
out the country and Washington. In 
short, the NEA takes this stand: 

1. Federal scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be made available 
to capable high school graduates 
who would otherwise find it finan- 
cially difficult to attend college. 

2. Funds should be made avail- 
able to encourage the state educa- 
tion agencies to expand their educa- 


tional services to local school 
systems. 
3. Federal assistance for such 


clearly useful programs as voca- 
tional education, library services, 
school lunches, and aid to federally 
affected areas should not be reduced 
or terminated until it can be demon- 
strated that the need can and will 
be met from other sources. 

4. Legislation should be passed to 
provide tax equity for teachers who 
spend their own money to improve 
professional competence, 

The most crucial part of the NEA 


program, however, lies in the Mur- 
ray—Metcalf program. As Carr put it 
in his testimony: 

“The NEA firmly believes that 
meoasu-es of the magnitude included 
in these bills represent the minimum 
steps required to strengthen public 
educaticn at this time.” 





The Challenge in 
Education 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


U.S. Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare 


OR America to adopt the Soviei 

concept of education, or to imi- 
tate their ruthless methods, would 
be a tragic error. Much of the Soviet 
record in education, as in other 
fields, has been paid for by the sac- 
rifice of freedom, by injecting dicta- 
torial requirements of political con- 
formity. In the Soviet Union, the 
welfare of the individual has been 
largely submerged; education is cen- 
trally and firmly controlled to serve 
the political, military, and economic 
goals of the Soviet State. We in 
America should be true to our con- 
viction that the purpose of educa- 
tion is the fullest development of 
free men and free minds. We be- 
lieve that a system based on liberty 
of the mind and freedom of inquiry 
will accomplish more than a system 
based on conscription and regimen- 
tation. 

It would be sheer negligence, 
however, if we in America com- 
placently assumed that little or no 
increased attention and effort for 
education is required of us. 

What is needed is a new under- 
standing by the American people of 
the crucial importance of good edu- 
cation. A free people devote their 
interest and resources to the things 
they want most for themselves and 
their children. 

The fundamental question is one 
of assigning the proper priorities 
for the investment of our abundant 
resources. 

We need to understand that free- 
dom does not mean taking the soft 
and easy way, emphasizing short- 
term comforts and consumer frills. 
Freedom involves the responsibility 
to see what ought to be done and 
then voluntarily to buckle down and 
do it. 
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Cumulative Records Will 
Aid Student Guidance 


Sometimes teachers fail to keep cumulative records 


HE BEST classroom teachers 

are usually those genuinely in- 
terested in each child for whom they 
are responsible. Such interest grows 
upon learning as much as possible 
about each pupil and organizing this 
information in such form that it 
helps in understanding and solving 
problems. This requires patience 
and sympathy, but records come 
alive when various, apparently un- 
related facts are rearranged by a 
discerning teacher. 

Among the most important de- 
vices for stimulating and assisting 
in the study of individuals is the 
cumulative record. 

A means of bringing together 
otherwise scattered facts about a 
pupil, this “abbreviated case study” 
insures that information is added 
year after year in a way to promote 
wise guidance and effective provi- 
sion for a pupil's needs, 


Effort Nets Returns 


Effort devoted to achieving a 
better understanding of a pupil, as 
has been proved over and over 
again, nets high returns in time 
saved in later contacts. Teachers 
who use cumulative records reveal 
that such data help them better 
understand each child. They enthu- 
siastically report that “information 
from these records helps me avoid 
situations and circumstances which 
might bring misunderstanding and 
unhappiness to both the child and 
myself,” “facts are included which 
it would otherwise take many weeks 
to determine—such as _ groupings, 
abilities, and interests of each child,” 
“these records give me a more com- 
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because of lack of time or for fear of being influenced 


by others. Properly kept and properly used, however, they 


will provide valuable information for understanding. 


RICHARD A. SIGGELKOW 


Assistant Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


plete picture of a child’s develop- 
ment over a period of years and are 
invaluable for parent and pupil con- 
ferences.” 


Altho the values of cumulative 
records are beyond question, many 
teachers remain unconvinced. Why 
is this the case? What are the rea- 





. . . bringing together scattered facts... 


sons for negative reactions to such 
materials which should represent 
such a valuable source of informa- 
tion. 


In an effort to find out why this is 
often the situation, the following 
question was asked of participating 
teachers during a series of inservice 
training programs conducted over a 
three-year period in a number of 
different school systems in Wiscon- 
sin: 

Your schools have available cumulative 


records about children. Some teachers do 
not avail themselves of these materials 


voluntarily and refer to them only when 
it is necessary to make certain required 
entries. What are some of the reasons 
more use is not made of such data? 


In reply to this, four basic reasons 
were most frequently given, in the 
following order of frequency, as to 
why faculty members do not make 
better use of such records: 

1. There is not sufficient time during 

the school day to review such mate- 

rials, nor do faculty members wish 
to be burdened with more clerical 
work. 

2. Personnel records are usually not 
conveniently located and are unavail- 
able when needed. 

3. Many teachers prefer to “form their 
own opinions” about a child and not 
be influenced by what others have 
previously reported or prejudiced by 
other teachers’ reactions toward a 
pupil who is now in their classroom. 

4. They do not understand the records 
and are therefore unable to interpret 
the available materials—so why use 
them? 


Common Complaint 


The most common complaint re- 
volves around lack of time. Inci- 
dentally, altho grade school teachers 
reacted similarly, they did not object 
as strenuously on this basis as did 
secondary groups. Yet, the latter— 
who usually see pupils for only one 
period daily—are actually more de- 
pendent upon cumulative records 
for information and would find them 
as valuable as elementary school 
teachers who are able to spend more 
time with fewer pupils. 

Typical comments about this ob- 
jection to records include “lack of 
time,” “an already too heavy teach- 
ing load,” “press of scliool routine,” 
“with my overloaded classes it is 
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difficult to cover all of the work I 
would like to do now,” “we are not 
given time to do the job,” “a guid- 
ance counselor has more time for 
this and his day is not filled with 
classes,” “with about 150 students in 
five classes every day, plus a home- 
room of 29, it is hard to find time to 
secure information,” “teachers have 
too many classes to teach and not 
enough time to keep up on all these 
records,” “records are a function of 
office personnel and teaching func- 
tions belong to teachers,” “keeping 
up in our school is really quite a rat 
race. One does first requirements 
first and the really valuable experi- 
ence of reading important records 
over is left for some other day.” 

Clerical work involved doubtless 
causes justifiable dissatisfaction. 
Even tho more time is actually 
saved than lost when records are 
properly completed and employed, 
teachers should rightfully be able to 
devote more time to the creative 
rather than clerical side of record- 
keeping. It is also true that records 
should not be kept at the expense 
of more important values—balance 
must be maintained between time 
spent in gathering and using infor- 
mation. This also should not be a 
bookkeeping job any more than just 
the work of one or two people, It 
requires cooperative efforts of the 
entire faculty. Each has his part to 
accomplish and if he does not do 
his share a portion of the complete 
picture will be missing. 


Practical Problems 

Each school has practical prob- 
lems concerning time required and 
when such record-keeping activities 
can be scheduled. Questions of 
pupil load, length of working day, 
extra-assignments, and available 
office help all affect these decisions. 

Some schools solve this particular 
problem by omitting classes on cer- 
tain days, or by giving pupils 
opportunities to work on_ special 
projects while teachers work on rec- 
ords. At the very least, any record- 
keeping assignments can be spread 
over a considerable period of time 
and require a small number of judg- 
ments, providing a_ reasonable 
length of time for gathering and 
recording necessary data. 

Many teachers who presently do 
not avail themselves of records 
would apparently do so if the mate- 
rials were accessible—most often 


noted was the inconvenience of ob- 
taining records from the main office 
with an accompanying lack of quiet 
or privacy to study them. 

Two statements pretty well reflect 
typical reactions to this problem. 
“To get information for the 140 
sophomores I have in my classes 
this year would make it necessary 
to make arrangements with 10 dif- 
ferent homeroom teachers where the 
files are kept.” 

“At our school records are not 
easily available to teachers. Test 
data are kept in a vault. Office help 
leaves early and by the time I finish 
helping students and handling extra- 
activities, I’m locked out.” 

This should be no problem in a 
modern school. One of many excel- 
lent machines on the market which 
reproduces exact copies could be 
purchased, It would then be advis- 
able to equip a private, separate 
room with appropriate office furni- 
ture where duplicate cumulative 
records are kept on file for faculty 
use. A simple filing system would 
also help answer certain other criti- 
cisms about disorganized and poorly 
filed data. A tape recorder in this 
room could be used by teachers 
wishing to report some item about a 
child which a reliable office typist 
could easily reproduce later to file 
in an individual’s record. 


Access to Material 


At this point someone usually ob- 
jects on the ground that teachers— 
of all people—should not have free 
access to this material. Admittedly, 
anything of a highly confidential 


nature can be kept in “the vault” 


but the usual type of data gathered 
is useless unless used. Better no rec- 
ords at all than to have them unused 
and unavailable. Some information 
is sometimes so confidential that it 
should never appear on a permanent 
record, but instead be kept privately 
for immediate use and ultimately 
destroyed. 

Also, unless care is exercised, it 
does not take long to accumulate 
volumes of material which never 
will be taken off the shelf. Records 
should be examined and interpreted 
from time to time for that very rea- 
son. Much content needs to be dis- 
carded before it simply gets in the 
way. It is advisable for a digest or 
annual condensation of the contents 
to be prepared by someone who 
knows that data are normally of 
most value. 


Inservice Training Program 


Naturally, this involves an effec- 
tive inservice training program 
which, at the same time, is at least 
a partial answer to their objection 
that “we do not understand records 
and are unable to interpret them,” 
“teachers are not properly trained to 
grasp the main ideas from recorded 
statements,” “we lack knowledge to 
interpret data,” “the foremost reason 
is most likely that I am not well 
enough acquainted with the proce- 
dures,” or “some of the markings on 
records are not familiar to me.” 

One reflection of how poorly 
teachers are instructed as to the use 
of such material is when they com- 
plain that these records do not tell 
them what they really want to know. 
Some report that folders “lack infor- 





. many teachers . . . believe it is better to form their own opinions about students . . . 
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mation that should be there.” In- 
stead of seeking to correct the situa- 
tion, they often add something to 
the effect that they then “become 
discouraged, and do not look again.” 

Such objections are easily solved 
with effective administration. One 
important step toward faculty un- 
derstanding and cooperation is taken 
when a school using cumulative rec- 
ords initiates new forms or recon- 
siders old ones periodically by hav- 
ing the faculty discuss the content 
and purposes of such folders. Many 
excellent and well-constructed rec- 
ords are not used because the forms 
are superimposed on the faculty at 
the outset. Teachers must share in 
such record planning and com- 
pletely understand the forms used. 

Nothing is sacred about any par- 
ticular commercially prepared mate- 
rials; in fact, every school usually 
has certain items to include which 
are not always necessary or desir- 
able in other situations. This re- 


emphasizes the need for faculty par- 
ticipation in building up this mate- 
rial. Mimeographed sheets on an 
experimental basis are often desir- 
able while the personnel record is 
being altered or developed. 


Instructions to Teachers 


Teachers obviously do a_ better 
job using information if they know 
what to look for and fully grasp the 
meaning and purpose of certain 
entries. One necessary inservice pro- 
cedure is to have groups of faculty 
members fill in a card for the same 
student using whatever is in the 
school files and adding their own 
contributions. A subsequent discus- 
sion should clear up any difficulties 
and insure more intelligent use of 
the developmental, record. 

The most interesting reason ad- 
vanced for not referring to the 
cumulative records is that many 
teachers sincerely believe it is better 
to form their own opinions about a 
child and avoid being influenced by 
what others have previously _ re- 
ported. They are afraid of getting 
“preconceived ideas” about pupils 
entering their classes for the first 
time, and believe their own analyti- 
cal senses are sufficient to under- 
stand a child for what he is. 

They prefer not to read views or 
interpretations of other teachers: 


“I want to make my own evaluation of 
pupils.” 
“I prefer to form an unbiased opinion 


‘of the child.” 
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1 would rather grade a student on what he does in my class. 


“It is a better policy to let students 
stand for what they are, rather than on 
past records.” 

“I wish to form my own opinion from 
my personal contacts. I believe that too 
many times because of a low rating on 
records a teacher tends not to expect as 
much from a student as is actually pos- 
sible.” 

“I would rather grade a student on 
what he does in my class.” 

“My time can be better spent in prepar- 
ing for classes and in helping those who 
need help.” 

“I find that records written by other 
teachers are incorrect or incomplete and 
present a picture of what they felt would 
be favorable to those in authority.” 


“I prefer to make my own study of the 
child. Often ‘what others have said’ may 
influence me. I prefer taking the child on 
the same level as all others and make my 
own observations and conclusions.” 


Data Considered Objectively 


The truth is that such teachers are 
fortunate since they neatly overcome 
a major hurdle if they are already 
suspicious about accepting the con- 
tents of any record at face value. 
They are in the enviable position of 
being automatically equipped to 
consider data more objectively. They 
have learned the important lesson 
that cumulative records are to be 
used to help children, not to judge 
them. 

A record is not automatically 
valueless because of inaccurate or 
inadequate statements by others. In 
fact, the user may better understand 
a child and his problems if he cor- 
rectly senses that others, who previ- 
ously came into contact with the 
individual, were unfair or unusually 
biased against him. 

It also seems unfortunate that any 
helpful and more valuable bits of 


information already in a file may go 
to waste because the folder as a 
whole is considered invalid. This is 
to say nothing about any duplication 
of time and effort involved by hav- 
ing another teacher now devote 
additional hours to find out many of 
the same things about the pupil 
which were previously noted by 
another staff member. 

However, many teachers, after 
discussing this particular point 
about being biased, decide that 
much of their hesitation again re- 
sults from an inability to understand 
and interpret information. They 
often add such comments as “If test 
results, for example, were listed in a 
more orderly and understandable 
manner, I might use records more 
often.” 

Records need not be used as a 
basis for opinions. Again, of course, 
the inservice training program must 
be effective enough to counteract 
negative reactions. Potential users 
of any records dealing with children 
must be warned about being influ- 
enced by prejudices and previous 
impressions, as well as other dan- 
gers, such as drawing inferences 
unwarranted by data or making too 
sweeping generalizations. 

Persons using records of any kind 
seldom go wrong if they remember 
that the individual represented by 
the folder grows and changes yearly 
—that what was true of him last year 
is not necessarily true today. 

Finally, it should always be kept 
in mind that any record, no matter 
how complete it seems, still repre- 
sents only a small sampling of a 
person’s behavior. Much is still and 
always will be unknown about him. 
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Does 


Dorm- 
Dwelling 
Provide 


Ideal 
College 
Life? 


Guidance directors, 
counselors, teachers, 
parents, and hundreds 
of high school seniors 


would like to know. 


RICHARD P. BAILEY 
Director of Public Information 
Board of Regents of Wisconsin 

State Colleges 


HE COLLEGE students who 

live in a dormitory seem to 
gain advantages that their non- 
dormitory classmates never achieve. 
One, of sometimes dubious value, 
comes from learning to live with 100 
or more other students. Others come 
in the form of academic and social 
successes, seemingly heaped on the 
dormitory residents all out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

Success in college seems to go 
hand-in-hand with dormitory resi- 
dence. Dorm-dwellers do better than 
their fellow students who live at 
home, commute, or rent private 
rooms. So the studies seem to indi- 
cate. Reason enough to send hun- 
dreds of Wisconsin parents and their 
offspring to campus seeking a dor- 
mitory room. 





There aren't enough rooms to go 
around. The University estimates 
that up to 1,000 girls who wanted a 
room in one of the five residence 
halls last fall were disappointed. 
Every spring State Colleges have a 
waiting list of students who want to 
live in a dormitory. Only 1,074 girls 
were housed in residence halls at 
the University last fall; 1,600 at the 
Colleges. Next fall the picture 
brightens with 250 more spaces 
available at the University and 600 
more at the colleges. In 1959 the 
new Chadbourne Hall will be ready 
for occupancy at the University and 
670 more girls will gain the “advan- 
tages” of life in the dorm. 

Are there real advantages to liv- 
ing in the dormitory? Guidance 
directors, counselors, teachers, par- 
ents, and hundreds of high school 
seniors would like to know, 





Results of Survey 


The State College Regents have 
just completed a study of 984 girls 
living in college dormitories on nine 
campuses. This is what the Regents 
found. 

1. The dormitory girls are a select 
group, above average in their aca- 
demic accomplishments in high 
school long before they came under 
the influence of dormitory life. 


2. The girls are freshmen (55%) 
and sophomores (30%), 18 or 19 
years old, from homes within a 
radius of 200 miles of the campus 
(82%). 

3. Their college expenses are 
modest. A year of college costs them 
a median of $800 with a range from 
$500 to $2,000. 


They study a median 
of 20 hours a week. 


Photos Wisconsin 
State Colleges 


4, They study a median of 20 
hours a week. One in 20 girls spends 
a 40-hour work week studying out- 
side of class. 

5. Their grades in college are 
good, but not much better than their 
high school ranking might predict 
(39% have scholarships ). 

6. They are joiners. They belong 
to, or participate in, an average of 
almost three organizations or activ- 
ities. 

7. They get along with their 
roommates well or very well (94%). 
Only five of the 984 girls “want out” 
of the room. 

8. They plan to teach after gradu- 
ation (81%). 

9. A surprisingly large number do 
not date, or date less often than 
once a week (39%). Of those who 
date, 33% are engaged or going 
steady. 
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10. They attend all or most of the 
college events. 

11. Two things they like most 
about dormitory life: companionship 
(80%) and convenience (12%). 

12. Most common irritation in 
dorm life is noise, named by 27% as 
i “dislike,” far ahead of such impo- 
sitions as rules and lack of privacy. 


Life in Dormitory 


Life in the dormitory could be 
burdensome if friendliness and tol- 
erance did not prevail. Fortunately 
college-age girls are friendly and, to 
a large degree, tolerant. They leave 
no doubt about what they like best 
in the dormitory—their fellow stu- 
dents. With roommates they have 
some disagreements, say 17%, but a 
whopping 77% claim they get along 
“very well” with the girl living only 
a few feet away. In fact, half of the 
girls exchange clothing and personal 
effects with their roommates! 

And yet dormitory life is not an 
unmixed social blessing. “There is 
too little privacy,” said 8% of the 
girls. “It’s too crowded,” said an- 
other 8%, and 27% said it was “too 
noisy,” particularly during study 
hours. 

Said an honest young lady, “You 
meet too many girls; too few boys.” 

Gossip was mentioned by a scat- 
tering of the girls as a dormitory 
hazard. “It’s like living in a fish 
bowl,” said one. “Everyone knows 
everything you do,” said another. 

Friendliness did not always ex- 
tend too far down the hallway. Two 
girls in neighboring rooms found 
the same thing wrong. “The dizzy 
dame next door,” said both critics. 

At each dormitory there are rules 
on when residents must “come 
heme” (10:30 p.m. on week nights 
generally). The rules were disliked 
by 11% of the girls, some of whom 
had been “campused” for infractions. 

“I don't think it’s necessary or 
right to campus a person for a week 
because she may have come in three 
times late, if she were only one or 
two minutes tardy,” declared one 
incensed coed whose social life had 
been temporarily suspended. 

The occasional or non-daters 
(39%) are in the minority. Half of 
the girls date from once to three 
times a week. A few (6%) date four 
times a week; fewer date five times 
a week (3%); and a very few (2%) 
date six times a week. No gin claims 


to be a “daily (nightly) dater.” 
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One in four of the coeds “goes 
steady” and one in 12 is engaged. 

Some of the dormitory girls are 
working their way entirely thru col- 
lege (15%). Most of them, tho, do 
no part-time work on campus (68%), 
altho summer earnings and scholar- 
ships give assistance to the parents 
of 53%. Of the 32% who do work 
part-time on campus, the average 
amount of time is 10 hours a week. 
Fourteen per cent are employed by 
the college as student assistants. 

Among the 99% of the coeds living 
in the dorm who were in the upper 
half of their high school classes 
there is more than a sprinkling of 
valedictorians (7%) and_ salutato- 
rians (8%). Half of the girls were in 
the upper 10% of their graduation 
class in high school. In the upper 
quarter were 79%. 


Select Group 


The total State College female 
population, 4,363 last fall, is gener- 
ally considered a_ select group. 
Almost nine out of 10 of all women 
students are from the upper half of 
their graduating classes in high 
school. But the dorm girls surpass 
the total population in past aca- 
demic accomplishments by a wide 
enough margin to lift eyebrows from 
one end of the campus to the other. 

With such a running start the 
girls from the dorm should take the 
campus by academic storm. They 
don’t. They estimate their college 
grades as clustering around B’s and 
C’s (76.5%). Their grades are better 
than average, particularly for lower- 
classmen, but they are not outstand- 
ing (one in 10 ‘made the Dean’s 
honor list last semester ), 

This is the percentage of dorm 


dwellers who get A’s, B’s, and C’s: 
ge | See Eee ee Tee 4% 
IE SUAS ores 5 chs, glenn Sa 15.5% 
IRS Ba ENS io 2 oes ors 5 i ote sheiare Ce 
BES DEE OG ocd aS bwnend acdsee 34.5% 
Ost ys Or Soo) a scan esare ahr aeesieas 20 & 
Less than a C— average ......... 4 % 


Two years ago the colleges studied 
their campus leaders and, as re- 
ported in School and Society, Vol. 
84, No. 2094, Sept. 15, 1956, the 100 
student leaders were all but five in 
the A and B grade range. To gain 
this high academic standing the 100 
leaders estimated they studied a 
median of 16 hours a week. Dorm 
girls study longer (20 hours weekly 
median) without gaining quite as 
high grades. It must be remembered 





They like their fellow students. 


that the leaders 
upper classmen. 

Home is within a radius of 200 
miles of the campus for 82% of the 
girls. And they go home often, at 
least once a month (72%). One in 
three keeps an open suitcase handy 
for a weekly trip home. 

College events—plays, concerts, 
sports activities, dances—hold most 
of the dorm residents on campus 
over weekends. They attend college 
events regularly, in fact, one-third 
of the girls go to all such college- 


were, generally, 


sponsored programs. Only three 
girls never go and only 9% attend 
few. 


Interest in Activities 

Their interest in extra-curricular 
activities is almost an identifying 

mark of dormitory girls. They be- 
long to every campus organization 
with the possible exception of var- 
sity sports teams and the men’s glee 
club. Most attractive organizations 
to the girls are the college religious 
clubs to which 74% belong. These 
denominational clubs are both re- 
ligious and social in nature, advised 
by clergymen, faculty members, or 
full-time counselors, and dedicated 
to the study and appreciation of the 
church in today’s world. There are 
breakfasts, banquets, parties, discus- 
sions, and picnics in addition to 
weekly devotional meetings. Altho 
not sponsored by the colleges, they 
receive strong administrative 
approval. 

Other organizations which appeal 
to the girls from the dorm are pro- 
fessional organizations, social socie- 
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ties, women’s athletic associations, 
choir, and band or orchestra. They 
join, on the average, at least one and 
probably two of these. On every 
campus the dorm girls are found 
also in dramatics, on the newspaper 
and annual staff, and in forensics or 
debate. In addition to their dormi- 
tory councils and organizations, they 
belong to an average of three other 
organizations. 

The dormitory sample of girls 
choose teaching as a career in ex- 
actly the same proportion as the 
total 4,363 girls on campus. But 
altho they will be teachers in the 
same proportion as their non-dorm 
classmates, they differ in the level of 
teaching they choose. Among the 
future women teachers on the cam- 
pus, 61% will be elementary teachers 
and 39% secondary teachers. Among 
the future teachers in the dormitory 
almost exactly half will be elemen- 
tary teachers and half secondary 
teachers. 


Cost of College 

The cost of college while living 
in the dormitory totals $800 (me- 
dian) a year. A few girls claim they 
can “get by” for $500 and one girl 
spends $2,000. The college Regents 
have set a standard rental rate of $6 
a week for two-in-a-room and $4.50 
for three-in-a-room. When fees and 
food costs are added to this the total 
climbs rapidly to $500, and beyond. 
Yet 6% of the girls claim they pay 
$600 or less to attend college for a 
year. 

Costs for fees and room rental are 
standard at all of the colleges. Yet 
from one campus to another the cost 
of college (median) varies by as 
much as $200. And in fairness to 
parental budgets it must be pointed 
out that 29% of the girls spend $1,000 
or more for a year of college. 

Ignoring the dangers inherent in 
drawing up an “average” picture of 
Miss Dorm Dweller 1958 at the 
State Colleges, this is she. A fresh- 
man, 18 years old, she comes from 
a small Wisconsin town less than 
100 miles from campus. She was in 
the upper quarter of her graduating 
class in high school and her parents 
are paying most of her college costs 
of $800. She likes her roommate and 
most of the other girls in the dormi- 
tory. Before long she is active in 
three college organizations or socie- 
ties and is dating once or twice a 
week. 
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She studies 20 hours a_ week, 
bothered occasionally by noisy class- 
mates, and earns B and C grades. 
She goes home once a month, pick- 
ing the weekend on which there is 
no college sponsored activity which 
interests her (“The basketball team 
is playing Platteville and I dont 
want to see the boys get licked.”). 

Her planned profession is teach- 
ing and she has selected the elemen- 
tary grade level altho her roommate 
will teach in high school. She misses 
the solitude of her room at home 
and the kitchen privileges and in- 
formality at meals her mother 
allowed. She objects to some of the 
rules in the dormitory, particularly 
when they seem to her “unreason- 
able” and “arbitrary.” Occasionally, 





at first, she gets homesick but there 
is little time or opportunity to brood 
alone. 

This is the State College dormi- 
tory dweller. Growing in number as 
new dormitories spring up on cam- 
pus, she may reflect the future col- 
lege coed. Few in number 10 years 
ago, the dorm girls are now 1,600 
strong at the Colleges and more 
than 1,000 strong at the University. 
In 1959 there will be more than 
4.100 of them. 

They are, almost without excep- 
tion, welcome settlers on campus— 
by the college faculty for the good 
grades they earn, by their classmates 
for their friendliness, by college 
organizations for their willingness to 
join, and by college males as girls. 





Considering ee 


Our Public Relations 


a checklist on 


Orienting Incoming 
High School Freshmen 





A well organized orientation program for eighth graders about to 


enter high school can become an excellent public relations procedure. 
The program outlined here has proved its ability to produce the 
desired result. 


Do We Follow These Steps? ..... 

——1. In cooperation with the eighth grade teachers, administer well 
selected tests to the elementary graduates in order to determine 
their interests and abilities. 

——2. Approximately six weeks before the elementary school gradua- 
tion, send two high school seniors who are graduates of the 
school concerned to meet with the eighth grade graduates. The 
seniors discuss both the curricular and the co-curricular school 
program with prospective ninth graders. 

——3. Several days later plan with the eighth grade teacher and the 
elementary principal to work out a time schedule for the visita- 
tion of individual parents to the grade school. 

——4, At time and place designated, sit down with the parents, their 
eighth grade graduate, and the eighth grade teacher. Formulate 
a high school program based upon the abilities and the interests 
of the student under consideration. 

——5, During the last month of the school year, invite the parents of 
these incoming freshmen to an evening function at the high 
school where they may meet the counselors and the homeroom 
teachers and where they may discuss general school practices. 
Refreshments and a social get-together will bring the meeting 
to a successful close. 

——6. A week later entertain the grade school students at the high 
school for the purpose of familiarizing them with their new 
home. 

Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 
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Y JOB is the best one in the 

school. I can get to know and 
help every child and every teacher, 
not only in their school work but 
also with their hobbies, and in their 
living. They share their dreams, 
their accomplishments with me. 

“To do my work well I need many 
kinds of knowledge. The English, 
the history, and the science, the 
teaching methods, the speech, the 
guidance, the psychology,—all those 
I use, but oh, how I need much 
more than my one or two college 
majors and minors gave me! What- 
ever I did get in business training, 
[ use daily; I have use for all of my 
slight knowledge of astronomy, 
homemaking, baby care, health, 
home nursing, geophysics, art and 
again more art, etiquette, agricul- 
ture, carpentry, crocheting,—I'm 
called on for help in practically 
every field. Yes, I’m a librarian, on 
my toes mentally as well as actually 
all day, every day serving the 1,200 
in our school. 

“It’s the most varied work in edu- 
cation, without sameness ever, and 
with the challenge of never quite 
attaining perfection in any search 
for information. There’s more to 
learn on any subject always, there’s 
more to learn about human relations 
from every person w ho comes thru 
the library door.” 


Position Is Exciting 


That is one Wisconsin school 
librarian speaking out for the many 
who have learned that the good 
school librarian has one of the most 
exciting of all school positions. The 
talk from which these paragraphs 
were borrowed was given before a 
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Administrators are asking 


Where Are Our 
School Librarians? 


IRENE M. 


NEWMAN 


and 
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section meeting of school librarians 
at a teachers’ convention this spring. 
Those of us who heard it, and who 
enjoyed the speaker's enthusiasm 
regretted that every career-hunting 
young person could not have honed 
her. Too often the challenge that is 
good librarianship, the opportunity 
for creative administrative work in 
planning the library, in ee 
a useful collection of materials, 
teaching teachers and young peopl 
to find and use materials wisely, is 
not stressed. The ineffectual duster 
of weary books, the husher, the 
timid and depressed of spirit are not 
the school librarians, however much 
caricature may portray them. 
Smokey the Bear, always alert, 
always a jump ahead in reasoning 
and adventure, would be a far better 
picture of a school librarian than the 
meek little bookworm. 

School librarians are special peo- 
ple, specially trained, special in 
their province as guides to the world 
of recorded knowledge. School 
people know that librarians are 
special, for wherever a good libra- 
rian has an opportunity to work 
well, things happen in that school. 
Lessons become alive, daily living 
becomes daily learning. Every 
teacher, every administrator knows 
when a good librarian is at work in 
a schol 

Bright and able young people are 
interested in school library work. 
From schools where good library 
conditions exist we have library 
helpers who want to become school 
librarians. At the pupil library assist- 
ants’ meetings held this school year 
at Oshkosh aad at Hartland enthu- 
siasm ran high, and_ recruiting 
looked easy. Each year young peo- 
ple take ‘the school librarians’ 
courses in our colleges. Not a large 
number, but if these young people 


could be induced to stay in our 
schools, we would have many more 
good school librarians. 
Librarians Are Scarce 

Despite the enthusiasm of school 
librarians, the knowledge and coop- 
eration of the administrators, and 
the interest of young people, school 
librarians are scarce these days. The 
following applies to many of our 
schools today. 

“New school, friendly town, 
attractive library quarters, generous 
budget, full-time library position,’— 
but no librarian, trained or un- 
trained, and none to be found! Daily 
one or the other of the 100 or more 
schoolmen who next year will not 
have a school librarian ask us 
“why?” Let us consider the situation. 
In 1957, one hundred and three 
school librarians in Wisconsin high 
schools left school library work. In 
each of the last six years, an average 
of 125 librarians have left the school 
library field. These were people 
whose training varied from a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science to the 
completion of a few lessons of the 
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University of Wisconsin Correspond- 
ence Course for library certification. 
In five years we have lost more 
librarians than our schools now 
employ. 

What is happening? Why are 
young people not continuing as 
school librarians in spite of des fact 
that most of them say they enjoy 
noe work? Why do colleges find 

» few of their students eager or 
lee to take the necessary credits 
for library certification? 

In recent years a careful but in- 
formal study of those who left the 
school libraries of the state has given 
a picture that may help to answer 
these questions: 

Sixty-six of our 450 Wisconsin 
high schools have each lost from 
three to seven librarians during the 
period 1951-52 and 1956-57. The 66 
schools are the smaller ones that 
ordinarily supply three or four years 
of experience to beginning teachers. 
These librarians have not moved to 
other school library positions in Wis- 
consin; they are no longer in school 
library work. Our study has revealed 
some obvious reasons for this elimi- 
nation of beginning librarians. 

Has your school lost three or more 
librarians in five years? Are you 
wondering what has happened to 
the usual supply of young people 
with three to five years of experience 
in the smaller schools who were 
ready for the many excellent full- 
time library posts that open each 
year? If so, perhaps a statement of 
the reasons given by those who left 
the profession will suggest steps that 
must be taken if the rapidly vanish- 
ing school librarian is not to become 
as scarce as the Whistling Swan. 


Reasons for Leaving 


First among the reasons given has 
been the work load. Library hours, 
instead of being evaluated as class 
periods, are sometimes considered 
free time. Five classes plus two 
library periods would be a heavy 
load even in a school where every 
teacher had seven class periods, but 
often the library hours are added to 
a full load already equal to that of 
other teachers. Use of library peri- 
ods for study hall, forensic, dra- 
matic, or journalistic duties results 
in hours of overtime library work, or 
to a neglect of the library until the 
load of back work becomes impos- 
sible. Most teachers tell us that it is 
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not the work they do that makes the 
unbearable load, but the amount of 
work that they must leave undone. 
The young people who are begin- 
ning librarians cannot do any of 
their work well when overloads 
force them to fail as librarians. A 
failure in one important area of 
work, library or classroom, usually 
results in loss of interest in the 
entire task and in teaching. 
Library quarters are the next 
cause of discontent. No work room, 
not even a place where a torn page 
can be mended or a book unpacked 
except before a room full of stu- 
dents, study-hall libraries so crowded 
that no library guidance can be 
given, libraries so tiny that they are 
simply shelved cubby-holes, libraries 


program, the guidance program, 
actively a part of the entire school? 

These are reasons why 66 schools 
lost 247 librarians in six years, but 
more important, these are reasons 
why 247 librarians left the profes- 
sion. Another 167 school librarians 
withdrew for personal reasons, but 
these 247 greatly needed librarians, 
most of them young enough to have 
a future of many profitable years of 
service, need not have left if 66 
schools had had a better under- 
standing of library service. 


Recruitment Problem 


Schools that cannot keep libra- 
rians cannot expect their own grad- 
uates to go into school library work. 
The 66 schools are neither preserv- 





Schools are neither preserving nor recruiting the young teacher—librarians . . 


that are unheated, poorly lighted, 
poorly equipped, new libraries 
planned without regard to function, 
all contribute to the loss of libra- 
rians, Just “any corner” will not do 
for a library. 

The professional stature of the 
librarian is another critical area. 
How do library duties rank with 
other teachers’ work? Does everyone 
else come first? Is the librarian’s 
special training recognized as such, 
or are new libraries designed, budg- 
ets planned, books purchased, de- 
cisions made without consultation 
with the one person on the faculty 
trained as a librarian? Does the 
librarian feel free to visit other 
teachers’ classes? Is the librarian 
actively a part of the curriculum 





ing nor recruiting the young teacher- 
librarians who should be filling our 
ranks of school librarians. 

What can we do to provide full- 
time qualified librarians for the 
many schools who need them for 
1958-59? There aren’t enough quali- 
fied people available; some top posi- 
tions will remain unfilled, and 
schools that do not find librarians 
will have to manage somehow. 

What can be done? Recruitment 
by colleges is not the answer if the 
high schools to which the library 
trained college graduates go, dis- 
courage them from the profession. 
The administrators of the schools 
that frequently lose librarians must 
make changes, must correct condi- 
tions that cause librarians to leave. 
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The competition is keen. Every 
industry, every public library in this 
country and abroad clamors ,for 
librarians. Any teacher-librarian can 
go into other types of library service. 
In the year past the Wisconsin 
Library school received requests for 
1,413 trained librarians for positions 
thruout the world. 


Wisconsin school library positions 
can be made attractive and chal- 
lenging. If they are, within five 
years we can have a good, ade- 
quately trained librarian in every 
school. 





Curriculum Comments 


HE VAST scientific develop- 

ments and social changes in our 
society warrant inservice education 
for all personnel serving our boys 
and girls. Regardless of the extent 
of preservice training, drastic 
changes in American life demand 
inservice programs whose outcomes 
should prepare the youth to assume 
their social roles. 


Various methods for organizing 
inservice growth are in operation in 
Wisconsin. A description of one 


type of program follows. 


A visitor to the Shorewood Public 
Schools on February 21 found that 
the students were excused from 
school for the entire afternoon. Both 
elementary and secondary staff 
members were traveling from one 
building to another to get to their 
respective meeting places. 


Committees in Action 


In the high school administration 
building a committee of teachers 
was discussing a proposed plan for 
the education of the intellectually 
gifted. Across the hall another group 
was suggesting plans with the assist- 
ance of a consultant for the im- 
provement of the guidance services 
at all levels. Still another group of 
teachers was considering a hand- 
book as an aid to teachers in the 
interpretation of standardized test 
results. A subcommittee of the all- 
school reading committee composed 
of junior and senior high teachers 
was in the process of reading mate- 
rials submitted by other staff mem- 
bers which were to be included in 
the curriculum guide on the role of 
the content teacher in the teaching 
of reading. In the high school audi- 
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Inservice programs of a similar nature are in progress in many. . . 


torium building music teachers were 
meeting to discuss the instructional 
materials developed for the music 
program. In one of the elementary 
schools the primary reading commit- 
tee, the intermediate reading com- 
mittee, and the safety education 
committee were in session. The pri- 
mary reading group working with a 
consultant was editing materials to 
be included in the _ instructional 
guide, The intermediate group was 
involved in a similar experience. 
The development of a questionnaire 
for the purpose of determining staff 
reactions on the present reading pro- 
gram was being prepared. The 
safety committee had previously de- 
fined the scope and sequence for 
safety education. The larger commit- 
tee had divided into subcommittees 
for the purpose of editing materials 
included in the resource units for 
each grade level. A consultant also 
assisted this group. 


The above is a brief description 
of the thinking and progress of the 
various committees representing 
efforts of teachers and adminis- 
trators. These inservice meetings are 
an extension of the work begun dur- 
ing the preschool workshop. 


Past Accomplishments 


During the past years some of the 
accomplishments of staff members 
in inservice meetings have resulted 
in the following improvements in 
the teaching-learning situation: 


1. A comprehensive report on the 
factors that determine teacher com- 
etency. This evaluation tool is used 
oe both the administrator and the 





communities. 


classroom teacher to determine 
teacher effectiveness. 

. A study of the community resources 
available in Shorewood and Milwau- 
kee areas. A file of these aids is 
placed in the libraries for teacher 
use. 

3. A brochure on bicycle safety. This 
excellent guide was sent to all fami- 
lies in the Shorewood community. 

4. An evaluation of the social studies 
and science program in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Grade level instructional guides were 
developed for these subject areas. 

5. The development of a brochure on 
teacher-student planning techniques 
was made available to all staff mem- 
bers 

6. The staff assisted the superintendent 
of schools in a study of Board of 
Education policies. Revisions were 
suggested by the staff. The final re- 
port approved by the Board was dis- 
tributed to all staff members. 

7. Three times per year the Shorewood 
Bulletin is published for the purpose 
of informing the community of the 
educational program of its schools. 


i) 


Inservice programs of a similar 
nature are in progress in many Wis- 
consin communities. All schools 
need a continuing inservice pro- 
gram. Such a program calls for pre- 
school or postschool sessions with 
provisions for released-time from 
regular classroom teaching thruout 
the year. Costs for inservice educa- 
tion should not be an issue in the 
face of the present world situation 
which threatens our national secur- 
ity. The time is ripe now to accele- 
rate inservice programs with rocket 
power! 

Louis RoMANO 
Shorewood Public Schools 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 





AST FALL, the American Edu- 
cation Week Committee of Elk- 
horn, as well as such committees all 
over the country, was faced with the 
task of publicizing AEW week in 
our community, After contacting the 
mayor to issue a proclam: ition to 
observe this week in Elkhorn, plan- 
ning an Open House program, get- 
ting the local theatre manager to 
sponsor and run the movie trailer 
provided by the NEA, contacting 
local PTA and American Legion 
groups for their cooperation, pom 
offering to provide educational pro- 
grams for service clubs during 
AEW, we still felt the need of some- 
thing to show the public what we 
were doing in the actual classrooms. 
After several meetings, we de- 
cided to ask for the use of store 
windows in downtown Elkhorn to 
display “our wares.” Each merchant 
was contacted individually, explain- 
ing the reasons for this project and 
its merits. Individual contact was 
felt a necessary step in the develop- 
ment of good public relations. Con- 
tacts were made early in October 
and the date of November 10-16 
firmly established. As a result, 25 
windows were offered. 


Committee Plans 

The committee agreed to use com- 
bined grades in the elementary and 
rural schools and departments in the 
High School. Groups then met and 
planned together. The following in- 
structions were given: 

“In planning the use of windows, 
we owe certain obligations to the 
store managers. Therefore, please 
observe the following: 1) Contact 
the store man: iger at your earliest 
convenience. Agre e on the use of a 
certain window. If there is a window 
decorator whose services have been 
offered, cooperate with that person; 
2) All contacts are to be made by 
the teacher; 3) Window displays are 
to be put up at a time convenient 
to the teacher and the store man- 
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Windows for Education Week 


As you look for practices to dramatize American 


Education Week before the public you may want to 


consider Elkhorn’s successful experience in 1957. 


ager, preferably Monday morning. 
Notify the store manager of the 
exact time of your arrival; 4) The 
displays are to be removed at a time 
mutually agreed upon by the 
teacher and store manager; 5) Try 
to avoid interfering with the func- 
tions of the store. Do your best to 
develop good public relations with 
the store personnel. 


“Plans for the window displays 
might develop from an original idea 
or might include one or more of the 
following: 1) examples of pupils’ 
work, 2) sample teaching materials, 
3) new or unusual items of equip- 
ment, 4) explanatory charts and 
posters, 5) dioramas, or 6) modeled 
objects. 

“Some suggestions to heighten the 
display were vivid color contrast, 
artistic arrangement, a logical 
sequence (if more than one idea is 
involved), legible captions and 
markers, special lighting effects, 
some moving object (if possible), 
and the use of sound (if feasible). 

“As soon as your group has de- 
cided on a theme or plan, please 
contact the chairman for possible 
suggestions and to avoid duplication 


of displays.” 


LUCILLE GLEISSNER 


Chairman of American Education 
Week 
Elkhorn Public Schools 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Public Sees Product 


During the week of November 
10-16, people in our community had 
an opportunity to get a varied pic- 
ture of what the local schools were 
doing. What did they see? 

Materials, equipment, and a gen- 
eral overall picture of the kinder- 
garten program, reading materials, 
experience charts and social studies 
displays of the first grade; pro- 
gressed reading materials (including 
phonics ), texts, and science exhibits 
in the second grade; visual aids and 

manipulative materials of arithmetic 
at the third and junior high level, 
with more advanced math at the 
senior high level (including a model 
of Sputnik); murals, texts and mate- 
rials, models and museum objects 
used in the social studies program 
at fourth grade, junior and senior 
high levels; and the cost of out- 
fitting a football player and costs of 
other equipment in the field of 
physical education. 

Rural schools featured art, sci- 
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Window displays included textbooks, explanatory charts, and equipment in istry. 
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High school social science courses featured posters, exhibits, and materials used. 


ence, and social studies; the com- 
mercial department had displays of 
business letters, materials, and 
equipment; sculpture and various 
media were featured by the art 
classes; posters, exhibits, and mate- 
rials were used in the field of Eng- 
lish, speech, and foreign language; 
and numerous other ideas displayed 
in a variety of ways showed the 
originality of students and teachers. 


Teachers worked diligently on 
these displays and altho it was addi- 
tional work for them, they felt their 
efforts were justified. It also pro- 
vided an opportunity for the teach- 
ers to work together in groups. 

The many favorable comments 
received by visitors, as well as mem- 
bers of the community, led us to feel 
that our project had been a success- 
ful venture. 





Often we hear the question 


Is Grammar Being Learned? 


OBERT C. POOLEY’s article, 

“Grammar Can Be Learned,” 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
November 1957), presents an en- 
couraging picture of the present 
state of grammar teaching in Wis- 
consin high schools. But the article 
must be a disturbing one to many 
college teachers of English if they 
find their students so poorly pre- 
pared as are many of each year's 
entering freshmen at Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater. 

All entering students at White- 
water are given a battery of tests 
that includes the frequently-used 
Cooperative English Test (Single 


Score 
(Percentiles) 
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Wisconsin State College 
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Booklet Edition, Higher Level). One 
of the sections of this test measures 
“Mechanics of Expression” and re- 
quires recognition of errors in usage, 
recognition of errors in spelling, and 
the ability to insert proper punctua- 
tion and capitalization. Admittedly 
this is not the precise equivalent of 
the test on which Dr. Pooley was 
reporting: the “Mechanics of Ex- 
pression” section of the Cooperative 
English Test requires only recogni- 
tion, not correction, of usage errors 
and errors in spelling and its ques- 
tions do not cover nearly so broad a 
field as does the University of Wis- 
consin test. But the two tests also 


1955 1956 1957 
449 Students 414Students 463 Students 
26% 30% 19% 
38% 41% 38% 
36% 29% 43% 





have much in common: both avoid 
asking for names and definitions— 
each seeking to determine the stu- 
dent's ability to use his knowledge 
functionally—and both reflect, each 
in its own way, the training in Eng- 
lish which students are receiving in 
Wisconsin high schools. 


Comparison of Results 


In comparing the results of the 
Whitewater test with those reported 
by Dr. Pooley, one should remember 
that the vast majority of Whitewater 
students—as contrasted with the 
“more than half” of the students in 
Integrated Liberal Studies—are from 
Wisconsin high schools. One might 
also suppose, if judging by the ILS 
and Whitewater scores, that the 
freshmen in ILS are greatly above 
the all-freshman average and _ver- 
bally much more proficient. 

The Cooperative English Test is 
given at Whitewater during the 
Freshman Week which immediately 
precedes registration. The following 
table shows the distribution of the 
scores on the “Mechanics of Expres- 
sion” section of the 1,326 students 
who took the test in the last three 
years. The majority of these students 
were graduated from high schools 
within a 50-mile radius of White- 
water, but, since Whitewater enrolls 
students from all except two or 
three counties of the state, they rep- 
resent, in toto, the majority of Wis- 
consin high schools, as well as those 
of other states and several foreign 
countries. The scores are given in 
percentiles “based on 50,000 students 
in 90 colleges” and “appropriate for 
students in typical liberal arts col- 
leges.” 

Altho the table above shows 
fewer low scores and more high 
scores in 1956 than in either the 
preceding or the following years, 
that even 29% of the students should 
rank no higher than the ninth per- 
centile based on national norms 
seems shocking. And, even if one 
grants that bulging college enroll- 
ments include many students who 
should not be attending college, the 
1957 figures do not speak well for 
the quality of English instruction in 
Wisconsin high schools. To try to 
teach composition on the college 
level to classes of whose members 
43% are woefully deficient in the 
“Mechanics of Expression” is virtu- 
ally an impossibility. 
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The UW School of Education 
revives the ‘‘Wisconsin Idea’’ by 


Service Thru Research 
Where Problems Grow 


HE University of Wisconsin has 

built a vast program of service 
thru research on the idea that its 
responsibilities extend far beyond 
the boundaries of the campus. As a 
state university, its service area is 
the State. Newest member of the 
School of Education’s growing fam- 
ily, in the tradition of the “Wiscon- 
sin Idea,” is a program called Co- 
operative Educational Research and 
Services (CERS). 

CERS springs from requests by 
school districts and professional or- 
ganizations for specialized assistance 
in solving problems which are be- 
coming more and more complex. Ex- 
cept for the consultative help given 
by key individuals in the University 
or in other agencies, local school 
systems have in the past had to go 
outside the state for such services. 
Each year has found eight to ten 
systems doing so. 


Government Approval 


The School of Education’s Ad- 
visory Council, which represents 
many state-level educational organ- 
izations, took this matter under 
study in 1956 and recommended 
budget increases to launch the new 
service. The Governor and Legisla- 
ture approved the new budget item 
and CERS was born, 

CERS is built on the belief that 
campus and field share the responsi- 
bility for improving education. This 
belief lends weight to the further 
belief that educational problems 
should be researched where they 
exist. The process of teaming up 
with school persons to conduct re- 
search adds needed realism to the 
preparation of future educational 
leaders. It also provides the univer- 
sity staff members with abundant 
clues to today’s research needs. 
Thus, while dealing with current 
conditions, the cooperative research 
team probes for underlying causes 
that may be infecting the system, 
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The School of Education is keenly 
aware of its service role. It aims to 
help local schools solve their own 
problems, rather than attempting to 
standardize answers to the diverse 
problems created by unique com- 
binations of conditions. It shares 
with all educators the hope of im- 
proving education, the potential, the 
personnel, the facilities, and re- 
sources. 

The breadth of CERS’ participa- 
tion in problem studies varies ex- 
tensively. A single problem may be 
pinpointed by a local district for 
study, Several examples would be 
teachers’ salaries, science education, 
extra-curricular activities, or trans- 
portation management. On the other 
hand, a constellation of problems 
may need to be studied. Grouped in 
the constellation for study might be 
the educational program, the stu- 
dent body, the school buildings, 
financial considerations, and selected 
community characteristics. 


Problem-solving Basis 


These cooperative studies move 
along on a problem-solving basis. 
After appropriate arrangements have 
been set and preliminary plans have 
been made, facts are gathered, 
These facts are sifted and sorted in 
a search for meaning. The results 
are then used to gauge needs and 
decide what to do. 

CERS is particularly interested in 
three conditions. It seeks educa- 
tional problems that need to be re- 
searched, no matter how large or 
small the school system or agency. 
It seeks study designs that will 
strengthen local leadership, It seeks 
studies that provide opportunities 
for growth in wisdom and knowl- 
edge of both campus and field par- 
ticipants. 


Studies in Progress 


Now in its first year, CERS has 
shared in four problem studies. It is 
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assisting the Fond du Lac school 
system in planning school building 
expansion. LeRoy Peterson is direct- 
ing this study. Other participating 
staff members are John G, Fowlkes, 
Russell T. Gregg, Glen G. Eye, 
Howard E. Wakefield, and Stewart 
D. North. CERS is working with the 
Wisconsin School Boards Associa- 
tion in the preparation of a hand- 
book for board members, Russell 
Gregg and Stewart North have been 
the consultants to this project. 
CERS is advising a research com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association in its 
efforts to define the role of the ele- 
mentary school principal. This state- 
ment will be published later in the 
year. Donald Thomas is staff con- 
sultant in the study. Finally, John 
Rothney is presently engaged in a 
study of gifted high school students, 
This study is part of a cooperative 
project of the School of Education 
and the College of Engineering. 
CERS is financially committed to 
this study in a very modest way. In 
each of the above instances, there 
are many participants who represent 
the professional organizations, the 
state education department, and 
other departments of the university. 

CERS is what its name implies. 
In planning, working, and financing, 
it is cooperative, It is educational in 
the sense that its services are avail- 
able to any group engaged in “edu- 
cating.” Its research emphasis hinges 
on the attempt to blend problems of 
the immediate and problems of the 
ultimate sufficiently to serve both 
needs. As a service, it extends the 
School of Education’s talents and 
resources to meet requests for as- 
sistance in making improvements 
based on what is known and what 
can be learned thru research. 
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Where 
Would 
You 

Like to 
Travel this 


Summer? 


Canada 
Mexico 

Hawaii 

Europe 

West Indies 
South America 


or 
Your Own USA 


Wherever you desire 

to go you should 

inquire of the 

Division of Travel 

Service of the NEA. 

They may have a planned 
tour to suit your taste 


and fit your pocketbook. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


OULD you like to travel dur- 

ing vacation this summer? If 
you want to go to far-away places, 
to see the beauty spots of the world, 
and to mingle with people of dif- 
ferent nationalities speaking exotic 
languages, if you would like to travel 
with your professional colleagues 
who have like interests, and, above 
all, if you want to get all you can 
in return for the expenditure of your 
hard-earned dollar, you should in- 
vestigate the tours being offered by 
the NEA Travel Division in co- 


Sword fishing boats near Lovisbourg, Nova 
Scotia, may be seen by tourists. 


operation with the state education 
associations. 

Go West. Go East. Go South. Go 
North. You pay your money and 
you take your choice. And we mean 
choice, for there are many tours to 
many parts of the world. Just to 
name a few in this Journal—to New 
England, to Nova Scotia, to the 
West Indies. 


New England 

In New England you will get a 
comprehensive picture of America’s 
past. You will walk thru pages of 
history and poetry alive with names 
of places, people, and events which 
have thrilled you since childhood. 

The culture-conscious will get ac- 
quainted with a section of the coun- 
try which is responsible for much 
that is great in American education. 


You will have a chance to attend 
musical festivals, listen to a sym- 
phony, or browse along Boston’s 
book-haunted streets. You will enjoy 
seeing the Old North Church, re- 
membering Paul Revere watching 
with “eager search the belfry tower,” 
the Old South Meeting House, 
Bunker Hill, and the U.S.S. Consti- 
tution, “Old Ironsides.” 

And then Plymouth Rock, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Harvard University, 
Salem, “The House of Seven Gables,” 
Gloucester, city of ships and ship- 
ping, and Portland, clinging to 
Maine's rocky coast, all steeped in 
American history you have read 
about and taught to Wisconsin boys 
and girls. 


Nova Scotia 

And then you may want to go to 
“the little village of Grand Pre” in 
Nova Scotia where life has a differ- 
ent tempo and nobody’s in a hurry. 
You'll come to feel like contempo- 
raries of the Vikings and the baron- 
ets of New Scotland. You'll like the 
smell of the land and sea, the sound 
of bells ringing because of heavy 
fogs, the clanging music of buoys, 
and the swosh of surf and onshore 
winds. 

Americans go in greater numbers 
each year to 5 ee shenaelous for a 
time in the friendly quietness. There 
is no frantic traffic, almost no 
billboards. 

You may see Halifax, largest and 
most important convoy port in two 
world wars—a brawling and bustling 
shipyard, a naval dockyard, a large 
oil refinery, and modern industry. 
And at Antigonish you may watch 
the Scottish dancing and listen to 
bagpiping, and savor its atmosphere 
of old highland days in order to 
understand its fascination. 

Then on your way home you will 
see the blue valleys and lakes of 
New Hampshire, a drive thru the 
White Mountains past the profile of 
the Old Man of the Mountains. 


West Indies 

But you may prefer to go South, 
to the West Indies, the land which 
Christopher Columbus, the first en- 
thusiastic tourist, described as the 
“most beautiful land human eyes 
have held.” 

The Caribbeans lie in a great are, 
beginning near the southernmost tip 
of Florida, sweeping down to the 
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northern flank of South America, 
then curving back along the Venezu- 
elan coast. Known as the Greater 
and Lesser Antilles, they are swept 
on one side by the Atlantic Ocean 
and on the other by the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

In this enchanted area, scenery 
is varied and spectacular. There are 
tropical forests, spangled waterfalls, 
and brilliant blossoms. The miles of 
gleaming coral beaches are fre- 
quently interrupted by small, half- 
hidden coves which once were shel- 
ter for pirates. 

Your aerial journey may start from 
New York or Miami, (whichever is 
more convenient) and fly first to St. 
Thomas, one of the three Virgin 
Islands which the United States, 
fearing encroachment from Germany, 
bought from Denmark in World 
War I. Aside from the pink sunrises 
and old-world flavor, St. Thomas’ 
wonderful climate and bargain coun- 
ters encourage you to linger longer. 
But, according to schedule, you must 
soon be on your way to Puerto Rico 
and San Juan, capital and second 
oldest city in the new world. After 
resting amid all the riot of color and 
the fragrant tropical flowers, you be- 
gin your day's sightseeing of his- 
toric places. 

Spic and span Dominican Repub- 
lic shares your next island with 
Haiti. The contrast between the two 
may give you a jolt. The cleanliness 
and ultra-modern efficiency of Ciu- 
dad Trujillo will interest any Ameri- 
can. But Haiti’s capital city, Port au 
Prince, is fascinating in its sophisti- 
cation as well as its primitiveness. 

Haiti's countryside is a Switzer- 
land of the Caribbeans, where 6,000 
foot peaks rise in jagged beauty. The 
scenic drive to cool Kenskoff will 
take you thru elegant residential sec- 
tions on a highway lined on each 
side with scarlet poinsettias. 

In Jamaica, most British of the 
British Caribbeans, youll have a 
chance to admire mountains, roaring 
cascades, and fine beaches on the 
drive to Tower Isle via Ocho Ricos. 

Your next stop and last island on 
the tour will be Cuba. If Havana is 
quiet at the time the leisurely atmos- 
phere will make you feel worlds 
away from the United States. You'll 
enjoy her sidewalk cafes and old sec- 
tions of narrow streets. 

And then you come down to earth 
in the USA via Pan American Air- 
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lines. Back home in the States, you 
will begin to relive your experiences 
in the Caribbean. Time and again 
you will think of the enchanting 
places you have been and the un- 
usual peoples of the world you 
have seen. 

This is only a sample of the many 
tours conducted by the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association. You will find the 
planned tours economical, and, be- 
ing conducted by experienced guides, 
you will see the most and best in 
the time you have. 


Seminar in Government 


Rather than travel during the sum- 
mer you may prefer to have a con- 





Minute Man Statue, Concord, Mass., is one 
historic spot visited during NEA tour. 


centrated study of government. You 
may want to devote six weeks to 
get a closer view of your own gov- 
ernment and the United Nations in 
action. 


The government at Washington, 
PG. 1ss0F major concern of every 
U.S. citizen. It operates one big busi- 
ness, and its only reason for exist- 
ence is to carry out the bold concept 
that free men can govern themselves. 
Americans take this concept for 
granted. But it is still new, still in 
the testing period in the life of a 
nation, and its endurance faces con- 
stant challenge. 


The capital occupies a_ sizeable 
slice of real estate owned by the 
people of the United States, “a dis- 
trict—not exceeding ten square 
miles,” the District of Columbia. 
Teachers, almost more than anyone 
else, need to study their government 
so that they may take back to their 
pupils, soon to inherit major civic 
responsibilities, a true and vivid ac- 
count of their Federal City. 

To meet the need, the NEA Travel 
Division has planned a comprehen- 
sive course of study called “Washing- 
ton Seminar.” This study of the 
United States government in action 
includes: sessions at the National 
Gallery of Art, the National Archives, 
the Library of Congress, visits to 
both houses of Congress, study of 
the role of the courts in our Ameri- 
can system of government, and the 
opportunity to learn something of 
the functions of the executive branch 
as well as to tour the White House. 


After spending five weeks of in- 
tensive study of the Federal govern- 
ment, the seminar then moves to 
New York City for a final week to 
watch the United Nations wrestle 
with the international problems 
which are making newspaper head- 
lines almost daily. 

You will not be surprised to find 
after this six-weeks seminar, the 
close-up of Washington, the first- 
hand view of the United Nations, 
you can no longer take your govern- 
ment for granted. The truths you’ve 
held “‘self-evident,”’ sufficiently 
tested, and proved, you know, now, 
are constantly challenged. 


You sense the urgency of instilling 
the truth of “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple” in the hearts of young Ameri- 
cans. 

Academic credit from four univer- 
sities may be earned by seminar 
participants. 

If you want to go to Mexico, 
Hawaii, Canada, the West Indies, 
South America, Europe, or even 
places you haven't seen in your own 
country, or to attend a seminar in 
government, write to the Division of 
Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Tell the NEA 
where you would like to go this 
summer. In detail the Division will 
let you know what is offered for 
the summer of 1958. 
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Courtesy Week at Kaukauna 


— new in the way of 
weeks was added to Kaukauna 
High School’s calendar January 27- 
February 3, when students observed 
an all-school Courtesy Week. In- 
spired by an ever-growing convic- 
tion that there is a need for atten- 
tion to the niceties of every day liv- 
ing in the school, as well as in the 
home and community, the project 
took shape over a period of six 
months. 

Altho a faculty committee of ten 
under a general chairman did the 
preliminary planning, student par- 
ticipation was enlisted early in the 
proceedings. 


Posters by Art Students 


Under the guidance of their in- 
structor, art students made posters 
to be displayed in the halls. One 
poster depicted an unhappy girl 
who has just adhered to some gum 
a careless classmate left on the chair 
the previous hour. Another showed 
“Sloppy Joe” with his feet on the 
guidance director's desk, as he 
awaited an interview. Large posters 
were painted with slogans, such as: 
“Don't interrupt. Don't break into 
conversation, into groups, into pri- 
vate thought and personal matters”; 
“Courtesy is Contagious.” 

Several members of the Jesters, 
school dramatic society, under the 
direction of their adviser, wrote and 
produced a skit, with situations cen- 
tered around behavior patterns ob- 
served in school such as courtesy to 
teachers, to fellow-students, and the 
proper care of public property such 
as lockers and books. 


General Assemblies 


For general assemblies, the visual 
aids department secured several 
movies—“By Jupiter,” secured thru 
the courtesy of one of the local 
stores, and “Party Lines,” from the 
Bell Telephone Company, which 
pointed out facts of telephone cour- 
tesy on a party line. 

Early in the week a homeroom 
discussion period was held featuring 
various kinds of courtesy such as 
conversational, telephone, motor, 
pedestrian, home, and school. In 
some cases, students continued the 
discussion during other free home- 
room periods all week. 
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Publicity articles were written by 
members of the newspaper staff for 
the school and city papers, while 
the publicity chairman handled out- 
of-town press notices. 

To secure communitywide inter- 
est, a letter to parents was sent 
home with the semester report cards 
the week before Courtesy Week offi- 
cially opened. Parents were urged to 
encourage acts of courtesy from 
their children. Quotes from that 
letter are as follows: 

“Because we feel that courtesy is 
contagious, the practice of acts of 
courtesy both in the home and in 
school will help to develop attitudes 
that are real, sincere, and lasting— 
not only for one week, but for life.” 

“Manners must be taught; they 


are not simply inherited. The school 
cannot do the job alone. We need 
your help.” 


Climax for Week 


Climaxing events for the week, 
several local business places coop- 
erated by joining in a Courtesy con- 
test. Clerks in these stores noted 
especially courteous behavior and 
attitudes on the part of high school 
people all during the week. Altho 
students were told that a contest 
was in progress to select the most 
courteous boy and girl, they were 
unaware of the points of observa- 
tion. Trophies purchased by the 
school were awarded to the winning 
students at an all-school assembly. 
In addition, theater tickets donated 
by two local theaters were presented 
to them. 


Because the response from the 
student body and from many of the 
parents was favorable, Kaukauna 
High School hopes to make Cour- 
tesy Week an annual event. 





s You a Going fo Kiki / 


Congratulations to you upon your 
retirement! May we extend our ap- 
preciation for your many years of 
time, effort, and thought given to 
the education of our students of 
today and the adult citizens of 
tomorrow. 

“A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 
—HeEnry ADAMS 


KEEP PROFESSIONAL! ! ! 
1. WEA Continue to be a mem- 


ber of your state professional 
association. 

Dues—$1 a year entitles you to 
all benefits of the association except 
to vote at the Representative 
Assembly. — 

Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


2. NEA Continue to be a mem- 
ber of your national professional 
association. 

Dues $2 a year. 

National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W: 
Washington 6, D.C. 

3. NRTA Join the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association of 45,000 
members. 

Dues—$1 a year. 

Benefits: NRTA Journal; Group 


Hospital Surgical-Medical Insurance 
Plan; Ownership and Operation of 
National Retirement Residence in 
California for all members. 

National Retired Teachers Association 

801 19th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


TEACHER’S RETIREMENT 
1. Write to the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Administration Board 60 days 
before you plan to retire; thus, upon 
retirement, you will be eligible to 
receive your first annuity check. 
2. Visit the Retirement Adminis- 
tration Board to find all possible 
angles pertaining to retirement 
options. 
Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Ad- 
ministration Board 
905 University Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


OASI 
1. Apply in writing for your OASI 
benefits; file this application at your 
nearest Social Security Office. 
2. Retired teachers are entitled to 
certain tax credits and benefits; in- 
vestigate such for your own personal 


good. 


Good luck to you! 
WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Wisconsin Education Association 
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By air, Bob makes a 
quick trip to a 
distant point in 
the state. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Also by air, he 

explains the 
features of OASI 
for teachers. 









Je Day with the add nn. 


ROUBLE shooting is one function of our WEA 

field consultants. Our telephone rings or a special 
delivery letter arrives at headquarters relating a mis- 
understanding that has arisen between a teacher and 
a board of education. After approval by the WEA Wel- 
fare Committee, Robert Munger, who specializes in 
school public relaiions, is soon on his way by plane, by 
train, or by car to the troubled area. 

Quietly he interviews the president of the local edu- 
cation association, the teacher concerned, the adminis- 
trator, the board members, and possibly some local 
citizens interested in the welfare of education in the 
community. Tactfully he tries to reestablish the means 
of communications, the lack of which is frequently 
the cause of the misunderstanding. Of course, suc- 
cess is not always guaranteed, but usually the smog 
which prevents each from seeing the point of view of 
the other is cleared away and the issues are defined. 
With that important step taken, a satisfactory solution 
may be only a matter of time. 


Prevention of unpleasant incidents, however, is more 
important than a cure. Believing in that philosophy, 
Bob travels to all corners of the state, with many stops 
in between, to consult with educational leaders. He talks 
at teachers’ meetings, school board conventions, and 
before civic organizations on public relations tech- 
niques, thus paving the way for a smoother operation of 
our educational systems and a more wholesome and un- 
derstanding attitude toward education. Even participat- 


Bob and Jack Mercier, 
WEA Public Relations 
Committee chairman, 
plan the agenda for 
a meeting. 


ing in radio and TV programs and the frequent writing 
of JouRNAL articles are parts of his many assignments. 

But public relations, important tho it is, is not all. 
Bob’s consultant duties require him to know the an- 
swers to hundreds of questions teachers raise about 
their retirement benefits. You may be assured that if 
Bob does not have the answer he re-reads the statute, 
gets the opinions of other WEA staff members, and, if 
still in doubt, calls the officials of our retirement and 
Social Security systems. He’s never satisfied until he 
has secured, if possible, the answer for the teacher. 

How to help make 240 local education associations 
in Wisconsin the dynamic force for the welfare of edu- 
cation and teachers in their communities is Bob’s ob- 
jective. Periodically he meets with the Locals Com- 
mittee and the Public Relations Committee to plan 
programs to be recommended to local education asso- 
ciations. Accompanying those recommendations must 
go suitable pamphlets and literature to explain by 
words, graphs, and drawings, the techniques of good 
school public relations. Here Bob’s journalistic skill is 
put to good use in producing the materials for distribu- 
tion. 


Bob’s past experience as a classroom teacher and 
public relations director of the Waukesha Public 
Schools and his work during the summer as publicity 
director for the Wisconsin State Fair gave him a 
splendid background for his consultant’s duties for the 
WEA. 









To lay and teacher 
groups, Bob points 
out the fallacies 
in the case of 
education's critics. 



































The Challenge of Teaching 


ib yom eres offers young people 
one of the greatest challenges 
of the times. It beckons to those 
with big hearts and big minds, those 
with a generous supply of courage 
and determination and patience. 

But it is infinitely rewarding, It 
brings opportunities for service, for 
self-satisfaction, and for self-enrich- 
ment that seldom can be equalled. 
And the day appears to be 
approaching when the material re- 
wards from teaching will be much 
more attractive, too. 

Enrollments in our schools and 
colleges have been mounting tre- 
mendously as our population grows 
and an increasing percentage of our 
children, youth, and adults comes 
to the classrooms. Thousands more 
of capable teachers will be needed 
to man America’s biggest business— 
education. Tomorrow’s medical lab- 
oratories, atomic centers, banks, fac- 
tories, schools and colleges, social 
work agencies—all facets of voca- 
tional life—will eagerly be awaiting 
the skilled and educated products 
and hoping they are of high quality. 

The teacher, it seems to me, can 
justifiably get a warm and comfort- 
able feeling from his contributions. 
And these contributions are far more 
than just helping produce vocational 
leadership—indeed, this may be 
among the least important in many 
cases. As in few professions, the 
teacher can derive self-satisfaction 
from playing a significant role in the 
destiny of mankind. His is a creative 
job, for each day he helps lay the 
foundations of tomorrow. The future 
leaders of the community and per- 
haps the world sit at his feet. What 
he says and does may affect the 
future home life, the morality, the 
voting behavior, the civic participa- 
tion, the political decisions of his 
students. As Henry Adams said, “A 
teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” 

The teacher works with interest- 
ing materials—young people and 
great ideas. He is constantly dipping 
into the interesting past and relating 
these ideas to today as it flows by. 
He is always learning while he is 
earning. 

The earning, unfortunately, often 
is not what it should be. But public 
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opinion is showing concern. More 
and more people are aware that 
education and the nation will suffer 
if more of the country’s ablest man- 
power is not reinvested in this busi- 
ness of education. Since relatively 
low pay has helped produce a criti- 
cal shortage of qualified teachers, 
better pay days inevitably seem to 
lie ahead. 

Teaching, of course, is not all 
apples and recess. But it is the kind 
of work about which many of us in 
education can enthusiastically say: 
“If I had my life to live over, I 
would certainly become a teacher.” 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Madison, WEA Office, March 22, 
1958, 9:30 A. M. 


Summary 


Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to pay up to one-half the 
cost (not to exceed $250) for the 
printing of the report on the investi- 
gation at State College, Superior. 
The NEA agreed to pay the remain- 
ing cost. 

Voted to increase WEA dues for 
the 1959-60 school year from $5.00 
to $8.00, subject to approval of 1958 
Representative Assembly. 

Agreed to prepare a brochure on 
what the WEA has done for faculty 
members in institutions of higher 
learning. 

Agreed ta have a WEA staff mem- 
ber attend all sectional association 
meetings to explain WEA issues and 
state convention business. 

Voted to urge local associations 
to encourage candidacies for WEA 
Office by people who have had asso- 
ciation experience and that no se- 
quence of office need be followed in 
order to seek any of the elective 
offices. 

Allowed round trip first class rail- 
road fare (not including pullman) 
from home town, plus $25 for room 
and lodging to three members of 
the TEPS Commission to attend the 


National TEPS Conference in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, June 24-27. 

Allowed an additional $25, plus 
coach fare from Bowling Green to 
Cleveland, to state NEA delegates 
attending the National TEPS meet- 
ing in Bowling Green, Ohio, preced- 
ing the convention. 

Endorsed Edith Luedke as a 
candidate for the Regional Director 
of the North Central States to the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to arrange a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the State Radio Listener 
and the Exhibit Manager of the 
Auditorium for a proper exhibit 
space at the WEA convention. 

Authorized expense allowance for 
further investigation of the problem 
at New Richmond if the Welfare 
Committee considers it necessary. 

Agreed to provide some financial 
assistance to the College Future 
Teachers organization if and when 
their budget shows a need for such 
assistance. 

H. C. WEIN Ick 
Executive Secretary 





Are YOU Making Mistakes 
In Your OASI Reports? 


Now that many teachers are cov- 
ered under Social Security consid- 
erable confusion is resulting because 
correspondence with the Public Em- 
ployes Social Security Fund, 11714 
Monona Ave., fails to properly 
identify the school district involved. 
Under federal regulations the pre- 
cise legal title of the school dis- 
trict must be used, and hence all 
correspondence pertaining to social 
security matters must give the dis- 
trict’s exact legal title. 

It will also help matters if the 
OASI employer identification num- 
ber is shown on all forms and 
correspondence. 

It is also essential that when 
territory is annexed or detached, or 
if a district is dissolved or consoli- 
dated, immediate notice must be 
given to the Public Employes Social 
Security Fund. 

Teachers should discuss this mat- 
ter with the clerk or other district 
reporting official to make certain 
that the proper procedure is being 
followed. 

The state office has encountered 
considerable difficulties because the 
instructions submitted are not being 
followed, with the result that a 
large percentage of the social se- 
curity reports are incorrect. 






































What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Teachers and Parents 
Must Cooperate 


Columnist George Sokolsky has 
written that some educators and 
school administrators seem to forget 
that the education of America’s 
youth is a joint problem of teachers 
and parents. He cites as example the 
fact that the results of I.Q. or voca- 
tional aptitude tests are kept from 
parents with the frequent result that 
the parent and the teacher may be 
pulling the hapless pupil in opposite 
directions. 

Obviously this criticism is limited. 
The best teachers have stressed co- 
operation with the home as _ ex- 
tremely important in thé develop- 
ment of the potential of the student, 
the primary purpose for the exist- 
ence of grade and high schools. 1.Q. 
test results particularly are contro- 
versial and must always be judged 
with reservations and a bit of salt. 
But there is some basis for the con- 
tention that some educators have set 
themselves up as sole judges of a 
student’s abilities and aims, Perhaps 
the activities during the last few 
years of more interest in the schools 
by parents and other citizens is re- 
versing the trend. 

This year, for the first time, results 
of national tests given by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
are being made available to the par- 
ticipating student and his parents. 
In the past, the theory of the CEEB 
seemed to be that a student might 
compare his marks with those of an- 
other student and wonder why he 
was not accepted at a particular 
college or university when his friend 
with comparable or even lower 
CEEB marks was. Since this some- 
times happens, it is usually the re- 
sult of a particular college’s evalua- 
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tion of other criteria, including par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the student’s seriousness of aim, 
his accomplishment so far in rela- 
tion to his potential or, when the un- 
announced quotas of race, creed or 
section of the country are used, that 
aspect, Admitting all this, however, 
who has more right to know the 
whys and wherefores of a rejection 
than the concerned applicant and 
his parents? 

In keeping with this exclusive 
type of thinking is the attitude of 
some educators toward any partici- 
pation outside of the school pro- 
gram. Students may be released 
from academic requirements for all 
sorts of extra-curricular activities as 
long as they are school sponsored. 
But programs of outside organiza- 
tions or even of the family itself are 
frowned upon as seriously interfer- 
ing with academic progress. Some- 
times this is nonsense. A student 
who is tutored in arithmetic or who 
takes part in a swimming meet at 
the YMCA or who visits Lincoln’s 
tomb with his parents should be 
welcomed for the further contribu- 
tion to classroom activity rather than 
penalized for work he can usually 
make up in a few hours. Obviously 
this sort of thing can get out of 
hand. But cooperation, rather than 
discrimination, is the answer. 

Children, after all, belong to their 
parents first and not to the state.— 
Green Bay Press-Gazette 


Ferment in Our Schools 


Heartening news, in the light of 
the apparently critical inadequacies 
of the nation’s public school system, 
is the announcement that Wisconsin, 
thru its state university, is one of 
the country’s leading states in edu- 
cation research. 

Author of the statement, made 
last week at the closing of a regional 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, was 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. com- 
missioner of education. 

Derthick said the University of 
Wisconsin had perhaps a more gen- 
erous share of educational research 
people than any other institution. “I 


don’t know of any other state plan- 
ning a statewide conference on edu- 
cation research. It is unique and 
something other states should do to 
sensitize education and lay leaders 
to the importance of education re- 
search,” Derthick was quoted as 
saying. 

“Research, not debate, will pro- 
duce better schools,” is the commis- 
sioner’s opinion, 

If Wisconsin has achieved such 
recognition it is heartening. 

All of America, and this com- 
munity, too, is in a ferment about 
education, since Sputnik I soared 
aloft. Recently, a panel discussion 
sponsored by the high school-junior 
high PTA on the “gifted child” was 
well attended and the idea of “ho- 
mogeneous grouping” of students 
according to ability was praised and 
condemned. 

The latest issue of the Northern 
Light, student newspaper at Rice 
Lake High, contained an article giv- 
ing the views of both students and 
teachers on the grouping idea, 

The reactions and comments 
varied: 

Said one student in opposition. “It 
would be harder for the kids in the 
lower classes to get jobs when they 
graduated.” But another student fa- 
vored the idea, “The slower students 
would be encouraged to work 
harder if they didn’t always feel that 
someone else is going to get a bet- 
ter mark. The smart ones would 
learn more, too.” 

The ferment, and the disagree- 
ment, too, is a healthy sign. 

And as an indication of what 
might be done—or where American 
education might find a new and 
broader avenue to more and better 
learning—comes from a Winter Park, 
Fla. Junior High. The latest issue of 
Time magazine reports that students 
in a civics class there, voluntarily, 
patterned their classes after the Rus- 
sian method (without indoctrina- 
tion, however ). 

They set to work to cover in seven 
weeks the 485-page textbook that 
was supposed to last all year. Class- 
room silence, they found made pay- 
ing attention easy. Constant review 
and note-taking made exams a cinch 
—and when the experiment ended, 
grades were up 25%. 

Not content with that remarkable 
progress, the Winter Park scholars 
volunteered to go to school on Sat- 
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urday as well, even tho no credit 
was given and the students had to 
pay $15 for the courses, 

Hard to believe? Maybe, but may- 
be our kids would take to the idea 
just as eagerly. At any rate, with the 
State of Wisconsin apparently in a 
position to assume some first rate 
leadership in education, some re- 
markable progress and some far 
more rigorous and intensive school- 
ing could be the outcome. 

Stress on the intellectual, and not 
the social, in our schools may yet be 
achieved. And with astonishing re- 
sults.”—Rice Lake Chronotype 


Sparta Teachers 
Believe in Education 


The duck-tail haircuts, the silver- 
studded, black leather jackets, the 
skin-tight, blue jeans are often rec- 
ognized as symbols of juvenile rebel- 
lion against authority. As such they 
have been prohibited in some high 
schools. Such bans often bring on 
real tests of authority. Some have 
gone to court and while generally 
the courts have ruled in support for 
school authority, it has always ap- 
peared that a better way could have 
been found for handling the matter. 

At Sparta, Wis., the school author- 
ities have handled the matter thru 
“education, not legislation.” The 
very phrase carries a criticism of 
those who have turned from persua- 
sion to force in winning the minds 
of students. 

When the Sparta High School 
opened last fall all forms of uncon- 
ventional dress were to be seen. As 
usual the few rebels who were truly 
wearing unusual garb as a sign of 
defiance had been followed by many 
others who simply wanted to ‘be like 
the others. Before any action was 
taken by any member of the faculty, 
the superintendent of schools, the 
principal of the high school, teachers 
and the board of education had dis- 
cussed the matter. It was decided to 
put it up to the students. 

The question was discussed by 
teachers and students at home room 
guidance sessions. The Student 
Council carried the problem to the 
students and there was finally a 
student vote. With 500 voting, only 
20 favored the unconventional dress. 
With the majority opinion well 
established the students returned to 
conventional dress and the minority 
fell in line. Even the rebellious in 
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spirit dislike to stand out alone in 
peculiar garb and they find it im- 
possible to do so when there is no 
rule against their action. The Sparta 
school has no rule banning such 
dress. It is not worn there because 
it is not in style—Green Bay Press 
Gazette 


The Remedy’s Not for Sale 

The Wall Street Journal the other 
day reported the results cf a reveal- 
ing survey it has made among U. S 
educators on what the country’s 
school system needs. 

As might be expected, many of 
them put better teachers and better 
school buildings fairly high on their 
list. But a surprising number said 
that at the high school level the cry- 
ing need is for more pupils who will 
get down to business and take the 
hard courses. 

In San Francisco, the assistant 
superintendent of senior high schools 
said that “our big problem isn’t a 
shortage of teachers or facilities, but 
a shortage of serious students with 
the aptitude and interest to get the 
most out of their work.” A New 
York physics teacher said that “the 
majority of youngsters today prefer 





Have you ever seen a plant with 
its leaves curled up? Have you 
watered it and watched the leaves 
spread out again, fresh and green? 
Almost as quick as that can be the 
response of a child’s mind to a 
teacher who knows how to nourish 
it. Freperic G. Cassipy 





to take the softest classes they can 
find,” and added that it is up to the 
schools to “find some way to light a 
fire under these kids.” 

All this, of course, brings us back 
to decisions that must be made by 
teachers, by school administrators 
and curriculum planners, and_ by 
American parents who for too long 
have asked too few questions and 
demanded too little of either their 
children or of the school systems. 

Pressure for tougher courses and 
more serious application—with the 
“sense of urgency’ that is becoming 
a stock phrase in Washington—could 
show some real results in a few short 
years. , 

And without a dime of federal aid, 
either.—Wisconsin State Journal. 


Up to the Parents 
The talk given by George Watson, 
superintendent of public instruction, 


at the convention of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards was 
heartening in that it gave back to 
the parents the primary responsi- 
bility for the way our schools are 
run and their influence on students. 

Our schools cannot do the task America 
is asking of them until America recog- 
nizes that the youth of America covets 
that which American adults say is impor- 
tant. American mothers and fathers cannot 
turn their boys and girls over to the 
schools and expect the schools to over- 
come the mothers’ and fathers’ influence. 


The schools cannot establish, develop 
or insist on goals and standards greatly 
different from those of the parents... We 
need less inter-school athletics and more 
physical fitness; fewer school day inter- 
ruptions and more businesslike days; less 
irresponsible individuality and more re- 
sponsible membership; less get-by and 
more get-good; less easy moral standards 
and more emphasis on solid decency and 
uprightness of character; less emphasis on 
school as a collection of activities and 
more emphasis on schooi as a place of 
learning, and fewer excuses for students 
and more interpretation of better ways of 
better accomplishments. These objectives 
cannot be accomplished by teachers alone. 
They cannot be accomplished . . . with- 
out intelligent cooperation of parents. . . 

Schools periodically come under a 
barrage of adverse criticism, but 
possibly it has never been so heavy 
as rece ntly. This criticism itself is an 
indication of how much many par- 
ents expect from the schools so that 
they are blamed for all the mistakes 
or wrongdoing or failures of young- 
sters. But it has so long been argued 
that schools are the primary influ- 
ence in a child’s life because of the 
number of hours he spends in 
attendance that both some parents 
and some educators have come to 
believe the myth. 

Thus parents insist on extracurric- 
ular activities to such an extent that 
scholastic effort is pushed aside; 
educators require participation to 
the student’s neglect of home and 
church duties; parents break speed 
laws and blame the schools if their 
youngsters are caught cheating, or 
they worship the ‘almighty dollar 
and complain because ‘spiritual 
values are lacking in the schools; 
educators fret more about adjust- 
ment and the pursuit of happiness 
instead of the quality of basic in- 
struction. 

Parents and other citizens must 
first decide exactly what it is they 
want of their schools. Then school 
boards, administrators and teachers 
can join forces to accomplish those 
aims.—Appleton Post-Cresent 
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April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fair, where yow ll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO... HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 
favored popular refreshment. 


*"COKE’* 1$ A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, and Jean Listenbarger, National 
Teacher of the Year, are greeted at the White House by President Eisenhower. 


lowa Teacher Chosen 1958 
National Teacher of Year 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Children will 
read if they learn to want to read, de- 
clares Jean Listebarger, 1958 National 
Teacher of the Year. 

Miss Listebarger, teacher in the second 
grade of Edwards Elementary School, 
Ames, Iowa, points out that second grade 
is the critical time in reading—the time 
when a child decides whether reading is 
fun or a bore. 

The 28-year-old teacher was chosen in 
the annual project sponsored by McCall's 
magazine in cooperation with the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Nominees were sug- 
gested by Chief State School officers. 

Miss Listebarger was a guest at the 
White House in Washington, D. C., 
March 12. 

A native of Fairfax, Iowa, Miss Liste- 
barger has taught since she was graduated 
from Cornell College in Mount Vernon, 
Towa, in 1951. 


The attractive instructor places great 
stress on science, McCall’s March 1958 
issue reported. She is one of the very few 
elementary teachers in Iowa who teach 
Spanish. 

“The children love their school and find 
that work there is fun,” the magazine said. 
“Discipline rarely seems to be a problem; 
it is supplanted by an understanding of 
how people live together, of fair play and 
recognition of the rules of good conduct.” 

Walter L. Hetzell, Ames superintendent 
of schools, declared that “she leaves no 
stone unturned to provide lessons which 
will help both the superior child and the 
slow learner.” 

Another Ames educator, James F. Kee, 
supervisor of special education services and 
school psychologist, said: “She possesses 
a rare insight into the emotional needs of 
children, and under her skillful manage- 
ment they acquire an unmistakable inner 
contentment and calmness which contrib- 
ute importantly to their success in the 
classroom.” 

Eight other outstanding teachers were 
named to a 1958 Honor Roll of Teachers. 


Wisconsin Schools Join in School Improvement Program 


CHICAGO-—Nicolet High School, Mil- 
waukee, and the Campus Elementary 
School of the University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee are among 13 public school 
systems in four states which will cooper- 
ate with the University of Chicago in a 
broad program of school improvement. 

Francis Chase, chairman of the UC’s 
department of education, commented, 
“The program is designed to meet the 
constantly expanding need for improve- 
ment in our schools. It includes basic re- 
search in teaching and learning, teacher 
training, and administrative reorganiza- 
tion.” ; 

Among ideas to be tried in the coop- 
erating schools with an eye to improving 
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the effectiveness of teaching are the em- 
ploying of teachers on a year-round basis 
and initiating intensive student study pro- 
grams which cover the work of three 
semesters in two, 


Slated for exploration are the use of 
part-time assistant teachers and clerks to 
relieve teachers from routine chores and 
record keeping, and the use of large 
groups of students for certain instruction 
activities. The large groups are divided 
into smaller units for other types of study. 

Segments of the UC’s staff have been 
given special assignment to the coopera- 
tive study venture. 





10,000 Educators to Attend 
Annual NEA Convention at 
Cleveland, June 29—July 4 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—More than 
10,000 educators from all over the nation 
are expected to attend the annual session 
of the National Education Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 4, reports 
Lyman V. Ginger, 
NEA president. Most 
of the NEA’s 30 de- 
partments and all 20 
commissions and 
committees will hold 
meetings during the 
convention. 

“Our Future Goes 
to School Today” is 
the general theme 
chosen for the ses- 


GINGER sion. 
The major “work” 
sessions will, of course, be those of 


the NEA’s legislative body, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Composed of delegates 
from all of the NEA’s 7,000 local educa- 
tion associations, this body will meet daily, 
July 1 thru July 4. 

“In addition to .the usual items of 
business, the Representative Assembly will 
adopt a revised platform incorporating 
new goals for our second century,” Ginger 
commented. 

Speeches by top educators head each 
day’s schedule of events. President Ginger 
will deliver his address Monday, June 30, 
on the general convention theme. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
will report to the Representative Assembly 
July 1 on the NEA’s expanded program. 

Other speakers include: Jerald Brauer, 
dean of the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago; Mark Schin- 
nerer, superintendent of schools for Cleve- 
land; U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick; Max Lerner, pro- 
fessor of American Civilization at Brandeis 
University, newspaper columnist and au- 
thor; C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; and James B. Conant, 
president emeritus of Harvard University 
and former U. S. Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany; and American 
Legion Commander John Gleason, Jr. 

Conant will be interviewed by a panel 
of students on the ABC-TV network pro- 
gram “College News Conference,” moder- 
ated by Ruth Hagy, following his address 
on July 4. 

Reservations for the Wisconsin Break- 
fast at the NEA Convention should be 
made by June 20. The Breakfast will be 
held in the Rose Room of the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Tuesday, July 1, 8 A.M. All Wis- 
consin delegates and friends are invited to 
come, but please make your reservation 
with the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison 3. 
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Paul Taff, operations manager of Station WMVS, and William F. Rasche, director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School, face the Educational TV camera, Channel 10. 





Rasche, Milwaukee Vocational School Director, Retires 


By Robert W. Tarbell 
Former Vice Principal, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional and Adult School 


MILWAUKEE —William F. Rasche, one 
of Wisconsin’s dynamic school leaders, will 
retire in June. Like others who have made 
an impact on the schools and community 
life in the state, he will be remembered 
for his idealism, understanding of human 
nature, constant drive for improvement of 
instruction, and ability to get things done. 

Born into a family of several children, 
he went to work early, making deliveries 
to customers for his father by horse-drawn 
carriage. Studies were pursued on spare 
time. Experience in the building field gave 
him the skill and contacts which were to 
serve him so well as an educator. Then 
eame some initial teaching experience in 
Dakota, followed by that of instructor in 
industrial subjects on a Milwaukee County 
circuit. 

Shortly after the system of vocational 
schools was started in Wisconsin, he be- 
came director of the Cudahy Vocational 
School. There was much for him to do by 
way of initial planning, coordination of 
programs between school and employers, 
curriculum building, training of teachers 
for this new type of instruction, and sell- 
ing the idea to the community. In 1922 
he joined the faculty of the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult Schools and_ later 
was appointed to the supervision of teach- 
ers and to assist in curriculum construc- 
tion. In 1925 he received his bachelor of 
science degree from Stout Institute and in 
1930 was promoted to principal and assist- 
ant director. 

As the depression at that time deepened 
there came a large influx of unemployed 
adult students seeking specialized courses 
to fit them for better opportunities. This 
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called for a reconstruction of curriculums. 
The school was expanding rapidly, new 
corners were being turned in the matter 
of larger quarters, revised courses of study, 
an increased faculty, and more community 
contacts. 

During these years he was working 
toward a doctor of philosophy degree at 
the University of Chicago which he re- 
ceived in 1936. Then he became professor 
of education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, followed by two years as personnel 
director of the General Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, Pontiac, Mich. 

During World War II, Dr. Rasche was 
called by the government to direct the 
training of workers in the production of 
the goods of war over a large area of 
the country. He has made school surveys 
and has taken the lead in many of the 
movements set up to improve educational 
and social programs. 

Not the least of his activities has been 
his contribution to the field of civic proj- 
ects. Just to mention a few, he has done 
considerable work as a member of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and has been chairman of the 
Metropolitan Youth Commission in Mil- 
waukee, appointed by the mayor to aid 
young people in adjusting themselves in a 
rapidly changing society. As secretary of 
the War Memorial project he assisted in 
sponsoring the drive for the building. As 
president of Civil Alliance in Milwaukee 
he directed the activities of that body in 
the matter of civic improvements. He has 
been president of Town Hall, instrumental 
in bringing prominent people to the plat- 
form to discuss vital public questions. 
Many years of service as board member 
in the Urban League he has aided in the 


Edith Luedke Is Candidate 
For NEA Regional Director 


MILWAUKEE-—Edith Luedke, secretary 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and teacher in the West Allis 
Public Schools, is a candidate for the 
position of North Central Regional Director 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The election will be held during 
the annual NEA convention in Cleveland, 
June 29-July 4. 


For the past two years Miss Luedke has 
been secretary of the NEA Department 
and active in the work of the organization. 
She is past president of the Milwaukee 
County Teachers Association, the Mil- 
waukee County Council of Teachers Asso- 
ciations, and the Wisconsin Department 
of Classroom Teachers. In statewide edu- 
cational activities she has served as chair- 
man of the WEA Locals Committee and 
is at present a member of the WEA Wel- 
fare Committee. A life member of the 
NEA, Miss Luedke has been a delegate 
to eight NEA conventions and to five 
National Conferences on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, and has 
attended six national conferences of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 


The WEA Executive Committee and 
several educational organizations in Wis- 
consin have endorsed her candidacy. 


Women’s Club Gives 
Two Graduate Scholarships 


WAUWATOSA—The Suburban Wom- 
en’s Club of Wauwatosa, a club of 400 
homemakers and career women, has 
unanimously approved a plan to provide 
two graduate level scholarships of $250 
each to faculty members of the Wauwa- 
tosa Public Schools. These two  scholar- 
ships are considered to be the most appro- 
priate project embodying the aims of the 
organization and also to be a means to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of the 
Club. According to the rules governing the 
granting of the scholarships, the recipients 
of the scholarships must be under con- 
tract to teach in Wauwatosa the follow- 
ing year and must complete a minimum 
of six semester hours. The Club works 
in close cooperation with Superintendent 
Burnkrant. 

In a questionnaire circulated within the 
faculty prior to the adoption of the plan, 
90% indicated they could take advantage 
of the scholarship if it were offered dur- 
ing the summer months. Mrs. Robert 
O'Neil, president of the Club expressed 
a hope that the scholarships will be offered 
each year and eventually expanded. The 
Club believes that it is the first graduate 
level scholarship for teachers to be offered 
by any service group in Wisconsin. 





advancement of the Negro population in 
the city. He is an active member in some 
20 educational and civic organizations. 

He retires in June with the best wishes 
of many people in Wisconsin and across 
the nation who know that he will be use- 
ful and active in the years to come. 
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Northeastern WEA Elects Werner Witte ’59 President 


SHEBOYGAN—Werner Witte, vice 
principal of Appleton High School, *was 
elected president of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association at the 
group's annual meeting which this year 
was held in Sheboygan. He served as vice 
president of the Association during the 
past year. 

Jerome McCormick, assistant principal 
of Franklin Junior High School of Green 
Bay, was named vice president. Elected to 
two-year terms on the association’s execu- 
tive committee were Mrs. Amelia Forgie, 
Oconto County, district one; Stanley J. 
Harmann, Kewaunee, district two; Ken- 
neth Frank Williams, Black Creek, district 
three, and Clifford Rose, Kewaskum, dis- 
trict four. 


Platform Adopted 
The Delegate Assembly of the Associa- 
tion adopted a number of resolutions 
determining educational policy. 


1. Recommend that a state agency be 
appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to coordinate dates for 
state secondary speech and forensics con- 
tests, music festivals, and athletic tourna- 
ments. Such dates should be administra- 
tively planned so that they will not con- 
flict with each other or compete for stu- 
dent attendance. 


2. Recommend that every effort be exer- 
cised by our State Department of Public 
Instruction to obtain funds for educational 
research, and that such educational re- 
search activities as now carried on by col- 
leges, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and by classroom teachers, be co- 
ordinated by a statewide research com- 
mittee. 


3. Urge that evaluation and changes in 
science and mathematics programs be 
made in light of a well-balanced program 
of education, which should include skills 
in reading, the communication arts, social 
attitudes, and the fine arts. 


Time for Meetings 
4. Recommend that school boards re- 
lease teachers from teaching duties to per- 
mit them to attend professional meetings. 


5. Concur with the NEA Legislative 
Commission’s effort to support the King— 
Jenkins Bill which would permit teachers 
to deduct summer school and other edu- 
cational expenses up to $600 in computing 
their taxable income on their federal 
income tax returns. 

6. Believe that educators must keep the 
public honestly informed about the edu- 
cational needs of the entire educational 
process, if public support is expected. 

7. Recommend that each school system 
evaluate its program for the gifted as it 
seeks to provide for individual differences 
for all children. 


| 
| 





education associations to encourage all 
Wisconsin teachers to affiliate with the 
National Education Association. 

In other action the group adopted an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
for the election of a president-elect who 
will become president the following year. 


Southern States Plan 
Educational TV Network 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—An educational 
television network linking 309 colleges 
and universities of 16 southern and border 
States is in blue-prints, reports the U.S. 


Office of Education. In fact, initial steps 
toward organizing three of the States— 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama—for a two- 
year study of network operations have 
been taken. A request to reserve the neces- 
sary frequencies for the larger network is 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


The project, sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board, would involve 
institutions now having 600,000 students. 
About 900,000 are expected within a 
decade. ETV courses would originate at 
key universities on the network and be 
transmitted by more than 10,000 miles of 
microwave relays. Each of the 309 insti- 
tutions would have closed circuits for its 
own campus. 


WISCONSIN DELLS 
RIDE THE DUCKS 


ON LAND AND WATER 


THRILLING 


enter the water 
like the troops 
of WW. Il 
enjoy the roller 
coaster effects 
of wooded trails 


SCENIC 


two miles down 
the sandstone 
rimmed Wiscon- 
sin River 

up narrow Dell 
Creek 

across beautiful 
Lake Delton 





INFORMATIVE 


a complete 

guided tour 

travel thru the 
Dells Scenic 

Park (owned by 
the Wis. Alumni 
Research Found.)» 


HISTORICAL 
Dawn Manor 
Lost City of 
Newport 


Largest fleet of privately operated ducks in the USA. 


RATE-INFORMATION DATA CARD 





SCHOOL AND GROUP RATES WITH 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED BY MAILING THIS CARD TO: 


8. Recommend that the annual WEA digi ay Se Sih x 8 Sieh 2 cn tne) ton Rs Ke | 
convention at Milwaukee be re-evaluated 
by the WEA, giving serious consideration | 
to the housing problem, to the feasibility | 
of eliminating the Saturday session, and | 
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.9. Recommend that a special effort be 
made by the 1958-59 state and district 
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North Central Association 
Help Identify Top Students 
CHICAGO-—A program designed to help 


high schools identify their superior stu- 
dents and motivate and guide them to go 
on to college educations has been accepted 
by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at its annual 
meeting here. 

Operating with the support of a grant 
of $174,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the program will be 
launched during the summer with work- 
shops at five universities. 

To start with, from 50 to 74 schools in 
the 19 states served by the Association 
will be chosen as pilots for the project, 
J. Fred Murphy, principal, Broad Ripple 
High School, Indianapolis, said. Murphy 
is chairman of the Association’s Commis- 
sion of Research and Service which will 
be responsible for the work. 


Loss to Nation 

The need for such action is urgent be- 
cause now only about half of the country’s 
top high school students benefit from col- 
lege education, Murphy said. The net re- 
sult is a vital loss to the nation in a period 
of grave crisis, he added. Probably not 5% 
of American schools now have programs 
akin to that envisioned. 

Pilot schools will allocate personnel to 
carry on the program and an administrator 
and counselor team from each will attend 
the workshops planned this summer as 
well as the follow-up sessions next summer. 
The sites for this summer’s workshops, 
planned on a regional basis are as follows: 
June 23-27, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; July 7-11, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston; July 14-18, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; July 28—Aug. 1, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Aug. 
4-8, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Schools to Be Selected 


Schools to participate in the superior 
student program, Murphy said, will be 
selected from those with a high interest 
in the activity. Preference will be given 
to schools willing to: 1) send a team made 
up of an administrator and counselor or 
teacher to the workshops. Two hundred 
scholarships of $50 each will be made 
available for subsistence and travel for 100 
persons who attend the two summer ses- 
sions; 2) allocate the personnel necessary 
to ensure an effective tryout of the pro- 
gram; 3) carry on a pilot program for the 
two years of the project and supply such 
information as may be needed. 


Tomahawk Teachers Offer 
$150 Scholarship to Senior 


TOMAHAWK-As a result of a new 
scholarship fund created by the Toma- 
hawk Education Association under the 
leadership of President Donald Lintereur, 
Donna Martinson, a graduating honor stu- 
dent, will receive a scholarship of $150. 

The scholarship fund was one of the 
goals established by the TEA for its cur- 
rent year’s program. Money was raised 
thru a faculty-city team basketball game 
and home-made candy sale. 


30 


A faculty committee established the cri- 
teria to govern the award. Among the 
rules governing the selection, the recipient 
must be a senior of good scholastic stand- 
ing and intending to teach. 

Miss Martinson, who received the award, 
plans to attend Lincoln County College at 
Merrill to prepare for her teaching career. 

(Ed. Note: The Tomahawk faculty won 
the game, 61-56.) 


NEA Consultant Tells Role 
Of National Association 


NEW RICHMOND—Mary Titus, con- 
sultant for local education organizations 
for the National Education Association, 
addressed three teachers’ meetings in 
Northwestern Wisconsin on the _ topic, 
“The Cooperative Role of the NEA and 
Wisconsin’s Teachers.” 

On Mar. 31 she talked to the New 
Richmond Education Association; on Apr. 
1 to the faculty at Stout State College at 
Menomonie; and on Apr. 2 to the Polk 
County Education Association at Clayton. 

Miss Titus told of the expanded activi- 
ties of the NEA and the part the national 
organization is playing in research in order 
to answer the half-truths and _ glittering 
generalities critics of the public education 
are so freely scattering about. By example, 
she showed how some of the national 
publications and radio and TV programs 
are distorting the facts about education, 
and what the NEA is doing to counteract 
the false impressions created in the minds 
of the people. 

Miss Titus also told the teachers how 
the NEA was not only defending educa- 
tion but was also taking positive action by 
reporting the progress that has been made 
in education and by supporting legislation 
for the welfare of teachers and education. 
One of the bills she mentioned particularly 
was the King—Jenkins Bill, HR 4662, 
which would provide for a $600 tax de- 
duction for teachers for summer school 
expense. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“On the other hand, have you 
ever stopped to think where 
we'd be if it weren’t for chil- 
dren?” 


Conant Believes Able High 
Students Need Homework 


SAN FRANCISCO — Able _ high-school 
students should be challenged by their 
courses sufficiently to come up with 15 
to 20 hours of significant homework each 
week, according to James B. Conant, 
president emeritus of 
Harvard University, 
who was a principal 
speaker at the recent 
convention of the 
American Association 
of School Adminis- 
trators in San Fran- 
cisco. 

As for academi- 
cally-talented — stu- 
dents (who comprise 


CONANT 


15-20% of a typical large comprehensive 
high school), Conant expressed the opinion 
that they should be studying five solid 
subjects in each of the four high-school 
years. He suggested that these students 
should be persuaded to elect, in addition 
to the prescribed courses for all students 
(four years of English, three or four of 
history and related social studies, one 
year of science), the following: 


Entering Science 


For the scientifically oriented, three or 
four years of a foreign language, four 
years of mathematics, two years more of 
science—making a total of three; for those 
with less interest in science, possibly only 
one more year of science, and a total of 
only three of mathematics, thereby mak- 
ing room for three years of a second 
foreign language. 


Conant said that even in schools where 
a minority are interested in education, he 
has found that a large percentage of the 
boys are electing a tough program in 
mathematics and science. He expressed 
the view that with a better guidance sys- 
tem—“the keystone of the arch of public 
education”’—and a better awareness of the 
national need for women trained in science 
and mathematics, more able girls will soon 
be electing the type of program he 
advocates. 


U. S. Office of Education 
Seeks Future Scientists 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—America’s future 


crop of scientists and mathematicians may 
be forecast more accurately as the result 
of a nationwide survey—the first of its kind 
—now being conducted by the Office of 
Education. 

About 1,100 colleges and universities 
have been invited to participate in a tally 
of college juniors majoring in science in 
pretesting the survey questionnaire. This 
phase of the project has been underway 
for some time. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner 
of Education, said in announcing the 
study, “It will give us a two-year lead in 
our knowledge of the potential supply of 
scientists and mathematicians. Such know]- 
edge is urgently needed by educators and 
others in planning the nation’s educational 
programs.” 
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Rothney Reports Results 
Of Guidance Practices 


» 

MADISON—An 8-year study of effects 
of guidance on students in representative 
Wisconsin schools, undertaken in 1950 by 
John Rothney of the University of Wis- 
consin, has culminated in publication by 
Harper and Bros., N. Y., of “Guidance 
Practices and Results.” 


Rothney, who directs the University’s 
Guidance Laboratory for Superior Stu- 
dents, began his counseling study in 1948 
with 840 sophomores in high schools in 
Edgerton, Stoughton, Fond du Lac, and 
Waukesha. Half of the students were 
guided by trained counselors during their 
high school years, half were not. 


Comparisons Made 


Continuous surveys that followed the 
students five years after graduation proved 
that the counseled students entered and 
completed post-high school training in 
greater numbers, more of them followed 
vocations chosen in high school, they 
were happier in their jobs, and they made 
more rapid progress. 


In his book Rothney features a study 
of the success with which counselors can 
predict future performances of counselees, 
gives valuable information for guidance 
workers collecting occupational material 
for students, and presents exhaustive case 
histories. 


The volume is one in Harper’s Explora- 
tion Series in Education produced under 
advisory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes, 
UW professor of education. 


Better Course Coordination 
Is Aim of Pittsburgh Study 


PITTSBURGH-A coherent, unified, 
self-consistent education from the time of 
entry into high school until the comple- 
tion of professional preparation—this is 
the goal of a new commission of educators 
in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area. Their study 
will be initiated by the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the 
University, said the shortage of scientists 
is related to “a highly disorganized and 
uncoordinated education system” with 
gaps and duplication. 


“When you try to correct a situation of 
this kind (shortage of scientists) without 
looking at the whole educational system,” 
he said, “you run great risks of creating 
serious imbalances. At the moment, much 
as we need more and better trained scien- 
tists, we run the serious risk of overem- 
phasizing this area to the exclusion of the 
already underemphasized humanities and 
social sciences.” 


Science Circuit Riders 


Blue-ribbon physicists, including some 
Nobel Prize winners, are visiting more 
than 100 colleges which ordinarily do not 
have contact with such distinguished sci- 
entists. Each visiting scientist stays on a 
campus several days, giving lectures, talk- 
ing with students, and assisting faculty 
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members with curricular and_ research 
problems. The program is sponsored by 
the American Institute of Physics, 335 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y., in 
cooperation with the American Association 
of Physics Teachers, a member organiza- 
tion. 


8 Million Americans Attend 
Adult Education Classes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—About 8 mil- 
lion persons in the United States attend at 
least one formal adult education class each 
year, the U. S. Office of Education 
reported recently. 

This was learned in the first national 
survey of its kind conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census and financed by a $10,000 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education 
to the Adult Education Association, U.S.A. 


The survey was requested by the Office 
of Education. 

The study included only organized adult 
courses and series of adult education meet- 
ings. It excluded correspondence courses, 
individual instruction, private lessons, one- 
time group meetings, education by radio 
and television, self-directed study, and 
on-the-job training. 


Popular Subjects 

The survey showed that almost 30% of 
the students in adult education classes 
were over 45 years of age and more than 
70% over 30. 

Most popular subjects were in the trade, 
business, and technical fields, in which 
about one-third of the adult students were 
enrolled. Other favorite subject areas were 
general education, civic and public affairs, 
home and family living, agriculture, recrea- 
tion, and Americanization studies. 





Accidents and I/Inesses 


DON’T VACATION 


They are always on the job 


DON’T VACATION 


Without your 


WEA Income Protection Insurance 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


415 West Main Street 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Retirement Commission Will 
Sponsor OASI Law Revision 
MADISON—The Governor’s Commis- 


sion on Retirement Systems reported at 
its meeting Apr. 17 that it will sponsor 
federal legislation which would permit the 
8,000 Wisconsin teachers not now under 
the integrated state-federal social security 
system to come under it. In the referen- 
dum last June, 15,735 chose to enter the 
combined system while approximately 
8,000 eligible members of the retirement 
system either voted definitely not to join 
or did not vote at all. 

Many of the 8,000 now desire to enter 
the combined system along with the other 


teachers. Because the deadline for decid- 
ing to join the system passed last year, it 
is necessary to amend both the state and 
federal law to permit those who may want 
to come in to do so. F. N. MacMillin, 
director of the Wisconsin Retirement Fund, 
told the Commission that a bill will soon 
be introduced in Congress to amend the 
law. Besides Wisconsin’s interest in amend- 
ing the law, the states of Florida, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Tennes- 
see also desire to secure an amendment 
to the federal law. If the proposal is ap- 
proved by Congress it will then be neces- 
sary for the Wisconsin legislature to 
change the State Retirement law. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








Do You Know . 


signature only? 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 


AVOID THE JUNE RUSH—APPLY FOR SUMMER LOANS NOW! 


That your Credit Union now makes qualified loans up to $500 on 


That interest rates are: 1% per month on unpaid balance on personal 
loans; 6% per annum on monthly unpaid balance on loans of $500 and up 
secured by life insurance with Cash Value equal to the loan? 

That you may have up to three summer months exempt from payment 
if you are paid on a nine or ten-month basis? 





due on it. 


(t is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is i 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 


is in the amount of $5 per share, 








409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





car, or endorsers, ete. 


We approved the above loan.___- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 


Chr. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Ate. OF AAMDIGRHION: & aoeeoe nn ec eb Sa ecece cee 
AMOUNT GENER Fo sce ee 
Simgie ......— Moerried —..... Widow 


Pate of first payment ..............-- 


siluciceseclamees WidOWer nccuuns Ae cucu... 
eS | eee ee ee 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 


MORO op anopcee eco eetweneeuaee PO BIS are oak ee a ee ee 
MAME? esc cee tenn Sonc cae eeeens BORN Gap ere weg eae cae eA a 
If other security is being offered, give description: __-__.______________________ 
Husband's (wife's) occupation. .....---..-...--- eect Sg ae ee ee ee 
My gniery d8.8.....--... per mo. for ...... mos. Member of WHA?: —......... 
My total indebtedness is $----_-_--~- INBLUNG OF GOBES? 22555 seen eee ek 
Do you own a car? -_---.__ Make and year ~----___ Encumbrance $_--.---_-_ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ________________________ 
My teaching address is ~.-.---.__-____ 
My home address: ts ..........c....... 


Tears in present position ............ 


sacs “Ot! GCVOTIONCE co. occ ok 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19--_____, I am under contract to __________________ 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. ete be kn ae Sayre meg 
REARS? > etn ieee ce aie eee 


RPRRINOLD  se  oe ae Permanent address: .3....-2.2.. oo. we 














In Memoriam 


W. W. Moore, 58, Marathon county 
superintendent of schools for the past 25 
years, died at a Wausau hospital Mar. 9, 
after a lingering illness. Prior to becoming 
county superintendent in 1933 he had been 
principal of Marathon High School for 
three years, and had also taught at Athens 
High School. He was a graduate of the 
Wisconsin State College at River Falls. 

* 8 @ 

Margaret C. McMahon, 70, who retired 
as principal of the Franklin Junior High 
School of Green Bay in 1953, died at an 
Evanston, IIl., hospital Mar. 16 of a heart 
attack. She was head of the Junior High 
School for 25 years and had been in the 
teaching profession for 43 years. She 
was a graduate of the Oshkosh Normal 
School and received bachelor of philosophy 
and master of education degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. She also attended 
the Universities of Chicago and California. 

* @ 

George N. Tremper, 80, who served as 
principal of Mary D. Bradford High School 
of Kenosha for 33 years, died in Kenosha 
after a year’s illness. Before he joined the 
staff of the Kenosha Public Schools he 
had taught in the Philippine Islands for 
three years after his graduation from the 
University. of Michigan. Following his re- 
turn to the States he taught at Franklin, 
Ind., served as principal of a high school 
in Cincinnati for five years, and taught in 
the School of Education of the University 
of Illinois while he worked toward his 
master’s degree. He was active in civic 
and educational organizations. 

* 8 @ 

Ruth Rose Thompson, 47, died Feb. 21 
at a Beloit hospital following a long illness. 
She had been a member of the Lincoln 
Junior High ‘School faculty in Kenosha for 
more than 16 years. She was a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 
and received her master’s degree from 
Northwestern University. In addition to 
her teaching duties at Lincoln Junior 
High School she was a guidance counselor 
and director of extra-curricular activities. 

* @ @ 

Mae Carr, a teacher in Merrill for many 
years, passed away Jan. 27 after a long 
illness. A graduate of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point, she taught for many 
years at the Franklin School and for the 
past five years at the Adams State Graded 
School until her illness forced her to leave 
her duties a year ago. | 

= 


Mrs. Margaret Peterson Staffon (Mrs. 
Hugh E. Staffon) passed away on Feb. 4. 
From the fall of 1942 until Sept., 1957, 
she taught in the South Side kindergarten 
of the Sheboygan Public Schools. Illness 
forced her to stop teaching at that time. 

* 8% 


Mrs. Radford (Marcella) Klemann, 41, 
a teacher in the Fox Lake Elementary 
School for 10 years and rural schools for 
6 years, passed away on Apr. 4 at a 
Beaver Dam hospital after a lingering ill- 
ness. Upon graduation from the Fox Lake 
Public Schools she attended Dodge County 
Teachers College at Mayville and Wis- 
consin State College at Oshkosh. 
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Folsom Declares College Salaries Shamefully Low 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—“A new study 
showing the average salary for college 
faculty members in the United States this 
year to be $6,120, demonstrates again 
that salaries of college teachers are shame- 
fully low in the light 
of the crucial impor- 
tance of higher edu- 
cation,” commented 
Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Wel- 
fare recently. 

“College teachers 
are key members of 
our society. They 
train most of the 
future leaders in all 
walks of life. 

“They must receive greater rewards if 
we are to attract and hold those with the 
best qualifications for teaching the young 
men and women of this country.” 


FOLSOM 


Salary Range 

The new study on higher education 
shows that average faculty salaries in pub- 
lic colleges and universities range from 
$5,110 for instructors to $8,530 for full 
professors; in private institutions, the av- 
erage is $4,230 for instructors and $7,360 
for full professors. 

The 102-page report, entitled “Higher 
Education Planning and Management Data, 
1957-58,” was prepared by W. Robert 
Bokelman, specialist in college business 
management, Office of Education. Nearly 
1,150 colleges and universities, having 
more than 80% of all higher education 
enrollment, participated in the study. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick said that the purchas- 





The possibility of succeeding 
even occasionally in getting stu- 
dents to want to develop fully their 
intellectual powers is more wonder- 
ful to me than the possibility of 
launching any number of sputniks. 

Jutran Harris 





ing power of salaries paid to college 
faculty members declined nearly 25% be- 
tween 1937 and 1947, while the purchas- 
ing power of workers in manufacturing 
industries increased about 25%. 


Salary Increase Urged 

“Studies indicate a 20% increase in av- 
erage faculty salaries from 1947 to 1954, 
and a further 20% increase in the past 
three years,” Derthick said. “But this 
represents little progress in relation to 
other professions and only modest progress 
in relation to the cost of living,” the Com- 
missioner said. “This is heartening but it 
is by no means enough. 

“The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School urged that 
salaries be at least doubled within the 
next 5 to 10 years. This would mean an 
increase of 20% a year for the next five 
years, or 10% a year for the next 10 years. 
. “In view of the financial situation in 
which most of our colleges and universi- 
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ties find themselves, this will not be easy, 
but it is a goal toward which we should 
strive with renewed effort and determina- 
tion.” 
Comparative Salaries 

Salaries of full professors in the high- 
est-paying single private university aver- 
age $13,800, compared with an average of 
$5,150 in the lowest-paying private uni- 
versity. The highest-paying public univer- 


sity had a salary average for full pro- 
fessors of $12,350, the lowest-paying 
$5,750. 

The average salary of instructors in the 
highest-paying private university is $5,150, 
compared with $3,550 in the lowest-pay- 
ing. The average for the highest-paying 
public university is $6,550, compared with 
$3,450 in the lowest-paying. 

Among the lowest fourth of public uni- 
versities, salaries average $7,440 for full 
professors, $6,280 for associate professors, 
$5,460 for assistant professors, and $4,410 
for instructors. 
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a PTA coffer 


With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTA 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations, 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
" little “pick up.” Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! ~ 








State Colleges Expect Big 
Increase in 59 Enrollment 


MADISON-—Early indications are that 
another increase is coming for the state 
colleges next fall. Already the registrars 
report freshmen admissions for the fall are 
running 12 to 40% higher than last year 
at this time. Present enrollment predictions 
are for a total student body at the 10 state 
colleges of approximately 13,000. 

A monthly report of early admissions is 
being requested by College Director 
Eugene R. McPhee. “We don’t like to be 
surprised by a huge enrollment in Sep- 
tember,” McPhee said. “It is extremely 
helpful to anticipate a big increase a few 
months in advance so that classroom and 
laboratory space, class schedules, teachers, 
and housing arrangements can be prepared 
for the wave.” 


Safety Patrol Congress 
Meets at Wisconsin Dells 


MADISON—Thousands of primary and 
secondary school pupils of Wisconsin, who 
have been members of the school safety 
patrol during the past year, will have the 
opportunity to attend the 15th Annual 
Wisconsin Congress of School Safety 
Patrols at Wisconsin Dells, May 22-24, 
reports R. C. Salisbury, director of the 


Safety Division, Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. 

The event is sponsored each year by 
the Safety Division of the Motor Vehicle 
Department, the AAA, Wisconsin Division, 
the Wisconsin Dells Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Kiwanis Club. 

The “package price” of $7.25 per dele- 
gate for a two-day visit includes the neces- 
sary costs and a boat trip on the Upper 
Dells. A contest to select a typical patrol 
prince and princess will be held again 
this year. 

Reservations for delegates should be 
made no later than May 12 with Les 
Albertson, treasurer, WSSP Congress Com- 
mittee, Wisconsin Dells. 


Science on Celluloid 


More than 50 movies to aid high school 
science study are to be produced in Holly- 
wood during the next two years. This is 
one phase of a project to whet student 
interest and help alleviate the teacher 
shortage. The project— study of science at 
the high school level—is being carried out 
by the Physical Science Study Committee 
composed of 140 educators and physicists 
employed by government and_ industry. 
Chairman is Jerrold R. Zacharias, professor 
of physics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


: ‘es muwaunes CLIPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment, Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Passenger 
$523 Muskegon, Mich.—‘“‘The Mart’’ 


(Plus Tax) 





SO Or a 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—615 E. Erie St. 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


Enrollment: Boys 


a eieeenennmn tal Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Regents Name Denemark 
Milwaukee Education Dean 


MADISON—George W. Denemark, cur- 
rently assistant dean and professor of 
education at the University of Maryland, 
was named dean and professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee recently. 

The action was taken by University of 
Wisconsin regents on recommendation of 
their educational committee and UW-M 
Provost J. Martin Klotsche. He will take 
office about July 1. 

Dean Denemark has gained national 
prominence for his work in school super- 
vision and curriculum development. He 
joined the Maryland faculty in 1956 after 
four years as executive secretary of the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, a department of the 
National Education Association. He has 
been editor of Educational Leadership, the 
journal of the Association. 

Denemark’s educational experience 
ranges from high school teaching to con- 
sultantships which covered a major por- 
tion of the nation and took him, in 1955, 
to the Virgin Islands as consultant to the 
Commissioner of Education. 

He received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in sociology and social science 
from the University of Chicago. His doc- 
toral work was in the fields of secondary 
education and general curriculum at the 
University of Illinois. 

Denemark began his career as a high 
school social studies teacher in Harvey, 
Ill., soon after returning from three years 
service with the amphibious force of the 
US Navy. Later he served on the faculties 
of Boston University and the University 
of Illinois. 


YOURS . . . for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formational material offered by advertisers 
in May. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or personal 
buying. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers at 
addresses shown in their ads. 

13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written manu- 
scripts and are interested in book publi- 
cation. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

94. France a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads) 





159. City of the Rivers—Illustrated booklet 
—a 56-page history of Manitoba’s roaring 
Northwest—a saga of pioneer days. Avail- 
able in single copies. (Province of Mani- 
toba) 
160. Vacation Information Kit on the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
Northeastern Mexico; maps, folders, prices 
of accommodations; Poke Beach detail. 
(International Tourist Association) 


May 1958 
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Carr Says School People 
Ready to Do Their Share 


+. 

WASHINGTON—‘If the national emer- 
gency requires Americans to work a six- 
day week school people would be ready 
and willing to do their share,” William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the National 

Education Associa- 
tion, told Steven Mc- 
Cormick on his 
weekly news _ pro- 
gram over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting 
System recently. Re- 
ferring to Carr as 
“Mr. Education,” 
McCormick asked his 
views on recent sug- 
gestions by such 
people as Mortimer 
Adler and Harold 
Urey that a national emergency might re- 
quire Americans to stretch their work 
week to six days. 

Carr’s full statement follows: 

“If a national emergency requires Amer- 
icans to work a six-day week, I think 
school people would be ready to do their 
full part. In fact, the average teacher 
works about 45 hours a week right now. 
I don’t think it is reasonable to ask chil- 
dren to work 48 hours while their parents 
work 40 hours. And, of course, if the 
school week is lengthened by one day 
there would have to be about a 20% in- 
crease in wages of janitors, upkeep of 
school buildings, salaries of teachers, and 
other costs.” 


Reasoning in Selecting 
College Is Rather Wild 


MADISON—The Board of Regents of 
the State Colleges terms some of the rea- 
sons why students select their Alma Mater 
as “fearfully and wonderfully wild.” 

As reported by the Board some reasons 
advanced by the students are: 

“The campus is lovely.” 

“They have a winning football team.” 

“I know a girl there.” 

“Tt’s a small school.” 

“Uncle George went there.” 


Few students bother to compare col- 
leges with their own needs in mind. How 
good are the laboratories if science is your 
field? How good are the studios if art or 
music are for youP How well trained and 
helpful will be your major professors? 
What do students now enrolled say about 
the college? Is the school fully accredited 
and will the courses you plan to take 
transfer? 

No one buys a new car or a home solely 
on the advice of a salesman or relative. 
The careful shopper compares values, 
prices, and performance to his own needs. 
The answer to a salesman’s dream is the 
boob who can be “taken in” by a stone 
planter or the curve of an upturned tail 
fin. 

The college purchase operates for four 
years and must last a lifetime at a cost of 
$2,500 to $10,000. 


Careful shopping is wise and rewarding. 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Plaza 9-4433 


NATIONAL 
.* RAILROADS 


JOURNEY TO REMEMBER 


A friendly chat—the sharing of ideas and impressions. All this is yours to 
enjoy when you travel by rail in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty of the country which passes by your win- 
dow. It's the people you'll meet as you relax in well-appointed compartments. 


You can't know France unless you know the French and this is the magic 
that awaits you when you travel the right way—the rail way. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St.. W., Montreal, P.Q 


TICKETS MAY 
BE PURCHASED 


BEFORE YOU Pleose send Name 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. W-4 





LEAVE THRU a free 


illustrated Address 





AGENT OR AT 


ANY OF OUR booklet 
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service for teachers 

ALBE RT and schools. Under 

direct Albert man- 

Teachers Agency agement for three 

me R generations. ~ 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 








37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 











TEACHER METAS 
PACEUEATY / 
yl yy 

AGENCY | Ca 


* 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
{f it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


C. R. COZZENS, Manager 

















Member N. A. T. A.—38th Year 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
4 J - F MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now. 


43 years’ Placement Service. 








Would you like to explore today's won- 
derful teaching opportunities? Then, write 
us for your enrollment blank—it may well 
prove to be a passport to your dream job. 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Horman Cameras, Inc 


Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodak, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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it you are the talented 4 author 
FREE! of an unpublished manuscript, 
Lam let us help gain the recognition 
tite (3 you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Story print, promote, advertise and 
rey a] sell it! Good royalties. 
oe Write for FREE copy of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 
RA-l'lm Lele) am 46 COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TG 
200 Vorick St.. N. ¥. 14 
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European Congress of PTA 
Founded as National Branch 


CHICAGO—Organization of the Euro- 
pean Congress of American Parents and 
Teachers as the fifty-second branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers was announced recently by Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, of Los Angeles, National Congress 
president. 

Some 41 units make up the new branch, 
which represents schools for American 
dependents in Germany, France, England, 
Italy, French Morocco, and Turkey. Amer- 
ican dependents’ schools in these countries 
provide education for some 60,000 chil- 
dren of U. S. army, air force, and navy 
personnel, plus those of civilians living on 
military bases in the area. 

Special problems which these American 
military communities face abroad were 
described earlier by Maj. Howard Funston, 
who told the 1957 National Congress con- 
vention: “These American parents must 
provide, largely thru their local PTA, 
many of the community functions that are 
normally afforded by local governmental 
agencies in the U. S.” 


Argonne Nat'l Laboratory 
To Offer Science Courses 


CHICAGO-—The Argonne National Lab- 
oratory Chapter of the Scientific Research 
Society of America is planning to give, 
this summer, four sessions of a short, in- 
tensive course for high school science 
teachers on the fundamentals of the atomic 
and nuclear sciences. This is an extension 
and continuation of courses offered last 
summer. 

The program will attempt to bridge the 
gap between the training of the teacher 
and the current state of scientific knowl- 
edge. It will stress laboratory work. 

The courses are planned on the follow- 
ng dates: June 9-June 25; June 30-July 
7; July 21-Aug. 6; Aug. 11-Aug. 27. 
For further tabimesitinns write to Aloin 
Glassner, Information Division, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Box 299, Lemont, IIl. 


Ohio Educators Study 
School Personnel Plans 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A new type of 
program to upgrade the quality of public 
education thru improved performance 
levels of teachers and administrators is 
reported upon in School Personnel Devel- 
opment Plans just published by the Ohio 
Education Association. 

The publication describes a parallel de- 
velopment in industry and public educa- 
tion of a new concept of personnel 
appraisal procedure for professional em- 
ployees. The plans, most of which have 
come into being during the past five years, 
seek to improve the overall quality of a 
business or school operation thru close 
analysis and evaluation of managerial and 
creative positions. 

A number of the plans have been under 
a two-year study by leaders of teacher, 
supervisory, and administrative groups 
within the Ohio Education Association and 





by leaders of the Ohio School Boards Asso- 
ciation. The 64-page book represents the 
outcome of the project, sponsored by the 
OEA’s Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 


Plans for Rating 

The book describes several plans in de- 
tail and offers suggestions for school sys- 
tems and firms desiring to start develop- 
ment programs. 

Babette Breuhaus, chairman of the OKA 
Commission, said both the school and 
industry plans have common objectives 
and the same basic procedures. 

Industry plans represent an effort to 
achieve competitive advantage by bring- 
ing the managerial group to its highest 
degree of quality performance. Most school 
programs have evolved from earlier simple 
“rating” programs, and are motivated by 
a desire to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion and to improve administration of 
teacher tenure laws. 


Cincinnati Plan 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, plan, which is 
probably the largest and oldest school 
system development program, got its start 
after the board of education in 1952 re- 
jected a proposal to place teachers on a 
merit salary basis. The board took the 
position that it could not “justify inferior 
teaching by proportionally lower’ pay” but 
had an obligation to insist that all pupils 
have instruction of high merit. 

The Cincinnati plan is one which is 
reported upon in detail in the publication. 
Other plans described: The Pure Oil Com- 
pany; Bedford, O., school system; The 
Nationwide Insurance Company; Wickliffe, 
O., school system; The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio); Parma, O., school system, 
and Columbus, O., school system. 

School Personnel Development Plans 
may be secured from the Ohio Education 
Association, 215 East Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 64 pp., $1. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“We have two plans. One is 
that you study and pass—the 
other is that you don’t and fail.” 


May 1958 
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UW Integrated Liberal Studies Program Is Praised 


MADISON—High praise and the story 
of the University of Wisconsin’s Integrated 
Liberal Studies Program are combined in 
a five-part feature appearing in the March 
issue of the Wisconsin Alumnus Magazine. 

The five-author spread, called “Ten 
Years of ILS—A Symposium,” celebrates a 
decade of ILS teaching at Wisconsin. ILS 
staff, alumni, and present students will ob- 
serve the 10th successful year of Inte- 
grated Liberal Studies with a banquet and 
program in April. 

ILS is a liberal educational approach 
to preparing youth for the complex mod- 
ern world. In an age of science, it seeks 
to offset the narrow view which may 
come with specialization; to give students 
an inter-related background of facts, ideas 
and conclusions which interpret and il- 
luminate life. The course of studies, cov- 
ering the humanities, science, and social 
studies, is a volunteer program in the first 
two years of Letters and Science enroll- 
ment and is unique within the state. 


Evaluation of ILS 

Robert C. Pooley, chairman since the 
beginning in 1948, writes in the Alumnus 
feature: 

“At the close of the first decade some 
results of the ILS program may be at 
least partially evaluated. . . . The ILS 
student body has shown a small but con- 
sistent superiority in measured ability over 
the average of students entering the Uni- 
versity and a serious problem now is to 
allay the fears of entering students who 
are warned by fellow students that the 
ILS program requires hard work and out- 
standing ability. Faculty members teach- 
ing advanced courses often remark that 
they recognize ILS students by their abil- 
ity to tackle problems and do independent 
work.” 

Jack Rhode, ’53, ILS alumnus now with 
General Electric, Milwaukee, writes: 

“Integrated Liberal Studies . . . means 
a wonderfully new and challenging experi- 
ence in higher education . . . To be cer- 
tain, in an age of man-made satellites and 
guided missiles, of cancer and heart dis- 
ease, of ‘big business’ and ‘big unionism’ 
there is an acute need for functional spe- 
cialists in all fields. However, the ‘train- 
ing’ of these functional specialists should 
not supersede an ‘education’—rather, it 
should follow it.” 


Student Opinion 

A currently enrolled ILS student, Jack 
David, *60, president of ILS Student 
Council, has this to say: 

“Another ILS strong point lies in the 
caliber of the professors who are the plan- 
ners and lecturers for the courses. Those 
enrolled in ILS automatically gain access 
to the campus’s most highly respected pro- 
fessors while other students struggle to fit 
their courses into their schedules.” 

One of those highly respected profes- 
sors, Zoologist Lowell E. Noland, adds 
this to the ILS commentary: 

“One of the features that attracted me 
into teaching in the Integrated Liberal 
Studies program was the promise it held 
of lively intellectual exchange in classes 
small enough for each person to know the 
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others and yet large enough to bring out 
the varied implications of any subject 
under discussion. I have not been disap- 
pointed.” 

A noted author and educational psychol- 
ogist, Robert J. Havighurst, University of 
Chicago, explaining the Wisconsin Experi- 
mental College, forerunner of ILS, says: 

“What did the Experimental College do 
to American higher education? Certainly 





Reading Workshop Planned 
At University of Chicago 


CHICAGO-The Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago an- 
nounces the Sixth Annual Workshop in 
Reading to be held from July 7 thru 
Aug. 1. 


The Workshop is open to classroom 
teachers, reading consultants, supervisors, 
administrators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers of reading and for consultants 
and supervisors. 

An outstanding staff includes Dorothy 
Kendall Bracken of Southern Methodist 
University and Elizabeth Graf of Pitts- 
burg in addition to William S. Gray, 
James M. McCallister, Mildred C. Letton, 
and Helen M. Robinson of the University 
of Chicago. 

Registration in the Workshop is for one 
and one-half course credits (5 semester 
hours.) Application blanks should be se- 
cured early from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 


its structure and curriculum were not 
adopted in total anywhere. Yet it was a 
pioneer which powerfully influenced the 
experiments in higher education which 
immediately followed in the 1930s, espe- 
cially at Wisconsin, Chicago, and St. 
Johns. These experiments in turn gave rise 
to the general educational movement 
which swept the colleges in the late 1930s 
and 1940s and which now is going thru 
the period of reassessment which will 
probably lead to new forms of higher 
education in the 1960s.” 

The Experimental College in which 
Havighurst served as an assistant profes- 
sor of physics was begun in 1927 under 
the leadership of Alexander Meiklejohn 
and was abandoned five years later. ILS, 
already twice as old, is an accepted pro- 
gram at Wisconsin. Some 200 similar pro- 
grams under one name or another are now 
being carried on at educational institutions 
around the nation. 


Schuricht Elected President 


Of Vocational Association 


MADISON-—George L. Schuricht, super- 
visor of the business education department 
of the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
School, was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association for Vocational and 
Adult Education at their annual conven- 
tion in Madison, Apr. 19. 

Mrs. Helen Jones, Madison, Cecil W. 
Beede, Eau Claire, George S. Strombeck, 
Racine, and Margaret Chelhar, Milwaukee, 
were elected vice presidents. C. J. Rejahl, 
of the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, was _ re-elected 
secretary—treasurer. 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 


Enjoy Cool Comfort . . 


. Faster Service , 





NeW s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 





TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1958 Season 

June 19th—Sept. 7th 

For illustrated folder write 
Michigan—Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit. 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 





Cleveland—Foot of W. Third. 

















VISIT THE 


THRILLING 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 





WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 
BLUE MOUNOS + WISCONSIN 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 


NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 


Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 
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WANTED 


Retired Teachers for Science, 
Biology, Chemistry. One English 
and One Social Science. High 
School or Junior College Level. 
The School Year of 1958-59. 


LAURENCE C. JONES 
Piney Woods School 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 

















CLASS OUTINGS 


THE FARM KITCHEN—entrance Devil's 
Lake State Park, Baraboo, invites you 
to enjoy their gracious hospitality. Stay- 
ing overnight? Beautiful, modern heated 
cottages. Or just for a meal? Enjoy food 
relished by gourmets. Special rates for 
class outings. 

HAY LOFT RECREATION ROOM espe- 
cially desirable for rainy days, and 
evening entertainment. Square dance 
instructor and caller provided. 











HELP WANTED 
Secretary in summer camp for 
boys in Northern Wisconsin. 
JUNE 16-AUGUST 30 

Apply to: 
Mr. Lou Rosenblum 
881 E. Lake Forest Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 














VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


At Brownsville, Texas 


NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel 
to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico 
just across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; 
mild summer climate. Write for information. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
7. 


50 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 











PENINSULA LODGE, 
COTTAGES, MOTEL 


FISH CREEK, DOOR COUNTY, WISCONSIN 
Delicious Food. Off-season and group rates. 


Literature upon request. 











Used Equipment For Sale 
Medart Lockers, 12x12x60; Bleachers, 3 tier 
sections; Airplane Tables, 21”x48”; Other 
Equipment. 

For information write: C. C. CARLSON, 

7510 W. National Ave., West Allis 14, Wis. 














discover 
LASKA 


On an EDUCATIONAL FIELD TRIP 
Write 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE VALLEY CITY, N. D. 
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Recess Time 


Egged On 

Two men—one a youth named Thomas, 
the other an elderly fellow, Ackerman— 
operated grocery stores in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

Quite often, the two engaged in price 
wars, with eggs the usual weapon. At the 
start of the latest battle, Thomas lowered 
the price several cents a dozen. The next 
day Ackerman met this price, so Thomas 
dropped another cent. This went on for a 
few more days until finally Thomas visited 
the older man and unhappily said, “I 
quit. We've both been selling eggs at a 
loss for so long.” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Ackerman. “Not I. 
I’ve been buying my eggs from you.” 

* & #@ 
Way Back When 

Remember the Good Old Days when a 
juvenile delinquent was a kid who owed 
a few cents on an overdue library book? 

* & & 


Nervous in the Service 
“You can’t come in here and ask for a 
raise just like that,” said the boss. “You 
must work yourself up.” 
“But I did,” replied the employee. 
“Look, I’m trembling all over.” 
* & & 
Women Drivers 
The driver’s license examiner was taking 
a test ride with an applicant. A woman 
driving the car ahead put her hand out 
the window. 
“See that?” asked the examiner. “What 
does that mean?” 
“Only one thing for sure,” said the 
applicant. “The window’s open!” 
=> 2 & 
Parking Problems 
Teacher: “I just don’t understand it. 
Your son, Johnny, was always late to 
classes, but now he’s there before anyone 
else.” 
Papa: “I bought him a car.” 
Teacher: “What’s that got to do with 
his not coming in late?” 
Papa: “He's got to get to school early 
to get a parking place.” 
oe = 


Long Day Ahead 

Joe: “You look all in today, Bill. What's 
the trouble?” 

Bill: “Well, I didn’t get home until 
after daylight and I was just undressing 
when my wife woke up and said: “Aren't 
you getting up pretty early, Bill?’ In order 
to save an argument I put on my clothes 
and came to the office.” 

* * @ 

Remember the turtle he never 
makes any progress until he sticks his 
neck out. 

* & & 
Those Handy Spares 

An American schoolteacher rented a 
Renault, one of those little cars with the 
engine in the rear, for a tour of France. 
All went well until she stalled one day 
and lifted the hood to see what was the 
matter. As she stood there, staring down 
in bewilderment, another school-teacher 
drove up in a similar Renault and asked 
what the trouble was. 


“I’ve lost the whole motor!” the lady 
wailed. 

“You’re in luck,” the other reassured 
her. eprom I seem to have an extra 
one in my trunk.” 

*# & © 

America is still the land of opportunity, 
where a man can start out digging ditches 
and wind up behind a desk—if he doesn’t 
mind the financial sacrifice. 

e & © 
Real Help 

Then there was the dear old lady who 
had wheels put on her rocking chair, so 
she could rock ’n’ roll. 

* & 
Always A Way 

“What happened to your waterproof, 
shockproof, rustproof, unbreakable, anti- 
magnetic watch?” 

“1 lost: it.” 


Been Wondering 

“['m so glad you have turned over a 
new leaf, Thomas,” said the parson. “I 
was delighted to see you at the prayer 
meeting last night.” 

“Oh!” said Tom, pondering this infor- 
mation. “So that’s where I was!” 

* 2 © 


If at first you don’t succeed, you are 
running about average. 
* & 


You Can't Go Home 

As an editor, I am always glad to know 
that we are not the only ones who make 
typographical errors. One of my neighbors, 
on a business trip to Chicago, sent his 
wife the following telegram: 

“Having a wonderful time. Wish you 
were her.” 

* ¢ @ 

No Help Needed 

When Eddie, the slow moving and in- 
efficient clerk in a small town store, was 
not in evidence one morning, a customer 
asked, “Where is Eddie? He ain’t sick, is 
he?” 

“Nope, he ain't,” replied the proprietor. 
“He just ain’t workin’ here no more.” 

“That so?” responded the villager. “Got 
anybody in mind for the vacancy?” 

“Nope. Eddie didn’t leave no vacancy.” 

* * 


No Use 
“Do you say prayers before eating?” the 
minister asked the little boy. 
“No, sir, I don’t need to,” replied the 
child. “My mother’s a good cook.” 
* & © 


New Leaf 

“How long have you been working for 
the company?” 

“Ever since the boss threatened to fire 
me.” 

* & & 

Quick Action 

Neighbor: “Is your son hard to get out 
of bed in the morning?” 

Mother: “No. I just open the door and 
throw the cat on his bed.” 

Neighbor: “How does that waken him?” 

Mother: “He sleeps with the dog.” 
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Latest Books 


Social Living 


The text has been completely revised 
to meet today’s conditions. It is written 
in order to help the student adjust him- 
self to society by introducing him to the 
conflicting problems which beset man’s 
relationship to others. Depressions, lack of 
educational opportunities, racial prejudices, 
pressure groups, labor-management rela- 
tionships are only a few of our many un- 
solved problems with which the student 
becomes acquainted. Altho man has ac- 
quired a much greater understanding of 
the physical sciences he still has some dis- 
tance to go to understand his relationship 
to others. Paul H. Landis, professor of 
sociology, State College of Washington, in 
Social Living provides the means for the 
student to understand the society in which 
he lives and the means by which it may 
become better. 


Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. List $4.40 


oe ¢ 


Biology—A Basic Science 


Biology—A Basic Science is a functional 
textbook with content and organization 
geared to the needs and interests of the 
learner. It is designed to develop in stu- 
dents the scientific attitude and for the 
growth of skills in problem solving. It is 
done by building each chapter around 
problems which are recognizable by a stu- 
dent in life about himself. The text is very 
well illustrated with charts, drawings, and 
photographs. Color is effectively used. It 
has been written by Elwood D. Hess, pro- 
fessor of science, and chairman of the 
Science Department of the New Haven 
(Conn.) State Teachers College, and Rich- 
ard H. Lape, head of the Science Depart- 
ment, Amherst Central High School, Sny- 
der, N.Y. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. $4.88 


* & & 


Youth at the Wheel 


By photographs, drawings, cartoons, and 
explanation, Harold T. Glenn, instructor 
in the Long Beach, California Public 
Schools, has produced a valuable book for 
teenagers who are learning to operate 
automobiles on the highways. The text 
begins with the history of the automobile 
and presents the possible electronic con- 
trolled highways of the future. In the 
meantime, however, the teaching of safe 
driving is essential to reduce the hazards of 
the highways. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Il. 


* & 


Building Our America 


Building Our America is one of the 
Scribner Social Studies Series for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. It is a most 
interesting account of the discovery of 
America tc the presidential election in 
1956. Thruout the book the authors, 
Moore, Painter, Carpenter, and Lewis, have 
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woven human interest stories about men 
and women who have made America into 
the history of the nation. They make his- 
tory a living subject. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. $3.28 


* * @ 


American Government 


Stanley E. Dimond, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Elmer F. 
Pflieger, supervisor of social studies of the 
Detroit Public Schools, have written Our 
American Government to help students 
understand our system and feel that each 
has some responsibility for government. 
This text will supply to any student the 
fundamentals of our democratic society so 
that he will understand the principles of 
our form of government and how it func- 
tions. Each chapter contains an excellent 
summary, study questions, civic words, 
phrases in common use, and ideas for 
discussion. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago 


* & © 


Learning to Use Arithmetic 
Learning to Use Arithmetic is a com- 
prehensive series of texts interestingly pre- 
pared for grades 1 to 8 with a Teachers 
Edition for each grade. They are devel- 
oped on the principle of continuing growth 
which provide for pupils to learn by doing 
rather than passively memorizing of num- 
ber facts. The Teachers Guide supplies 
the teacher with detailed methods of the 
purpose of the lesson, the introduction, 
and how to use the book. All the books 
are illustrated, and are in color. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16. Texts and Teachers Edition 
$2.52 


* @ 


Science in Daily Life 


Science in Daily Life has been written 
to meet the objectives of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. It is 
aimed to develop understandings of scien- 
tific principles, to stimulate reflective think- 
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ing, and to develop scientific attitudes and 
appreciation of science. Francis D. Curtis, 
University of Michigan, and George 
Greisen Mallinson, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, have used appropriate materials 
and_ illustrations, and have used under- 
standable language to meet these objectives. 
Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6 
* ¢ @ 


Guiding Language Learning 
Teachers concerned with the improve- 
ment of language instruction will find 
much of real interest and value in Guid- 
ing Language Learning by Mildred A. 
Dawson and Marian Zollinger. The ob- 
jectives are to teach pupils to express 
themselves as well as to listen to others. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. $4.75. 
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comments 
from the 


Know the Enemy 


@ After years of opposition by the American Legion to 
the teaching about communism in the public schools, 
the veteran’s organization has reversed its policy and 
now recognizes that it is necessary for high school stu- 
dents to understand the ideology dominating a third of 
the world’s population. 


The Executive Committee of the American Legion, 
meeting in November, reversed its long- held policy of 
opposition to teaching about communism in the public 
schools. The resolution adopted calls upon its members 
to work with officials of local and state school systems 
to provide “suitable courses designed to deepen the 
understanding of and loyalty to American democratic 
ideals and institutions and to expose the fallacies of 
communism.’ 

Perhaps many factors have led to the change in 
policy. During the Korean war, the schools received 
much adverse criticism because it was found that some 
of our soldiers did not understand the difference be- 
tween the democracy they were defending and the 
communism which they were fighting against. Further- 
more, the advent of Sputnik awakened the American 
people to the fact that merely ignoring the existence of 
a world power with an ideology contrary to our concept 
of government did not cause that power to cease to ex- 
ist, or to extend its influence. Altho teachers in the social 
sciences have felt the need to teach the theories and 
practices of various forms of government, many did not 
do so thru fear of being accused of subversion. It was 
only the courageous teacher who braved the “slings and 
arrows” of adverse criticism to teach the theories and 
practices of the various forms of government. Even tho 
democracy with its weaknesses could easily withstand 
the comparison to communism as a way of life, teachers 
were hesitant to present the facts about the political 
and economic forces threatening democracy. 


“Freedom to Learn,” the 16 mm. film produced by the 
National Education Association in cooperation with the 
several state education associations, has as its theme 
that students should know all the facts about govern- 
ments, Altho the able and experienced teacher in the 
picture successfully defends herself before the board 
of education against the charges of uninformed or par- 
tially informed parents, it was an ordeal many teachers 
try to avoid. 

John S. Gleason, Jr., National Commander of the 
American Legion, closed an article in a recent issue of 
Parade magazine with this statement: “If I were an 
educator, I could not sleep nights if I were not doing 
everything in my power to see that children—the citi- 


40 


zens and leaders of tomorrow—know all they can know 
about communism. They must escape its entrapments 
and learn how to deal with it realistically. 
“That is why the American Legion says: 
Americans must learn to know the enemy.” 


Young 


Those Physical Exams 


@ Frequently we receive inquiries about the physical 
examinations of all school employees now required by 
statute. In some places, boards of education are passing 
onto the teacher the cost of this. Chapter 393, Laws of 
1957, Section 40.30 (10m (a) of the Wisconsin Statutes 
reads: “The district board shall, as a condition of en- 
tering or continuing employment, except in cities of the 
first class, require a physical examination including a 
chest X-ray or tuberculin test, of every school employe 
of the district.” 

The act states that the board must contract a licensed 
physician to give the necessary physical examination. 
If this is not done, the teacher is permitted to select his 
own physician. In either of these cases the payment 
for the services must be made “out of district funds.” 
Boards violating this act may be denied state aids. 

If, however, the board has contracted a physician 
and the teacher goes to a doctor of his own choice, it 
must be at his own expense. 


You Make Policy 


© The WEA Resolutions Committee is charged with 
the responsibility to present to the Representative 
Assembly in November a platform of principles, which, 
when approved, becomes the guide to action for offi- 
cers, members, and staff for the year ahead. In order 
for our total membership to have a greater voice in 
the preparation of these resolutions, Gerald Kongstvedt 
of Kenosha, chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
urges all local associations to send to the WEA Execu- 
tive Secretary before the close of school this year, 
statements of policy which they think should be incor- 
porated in the resolutions to be presented in November. 

We join in this urgent request to every member to 
let his opinions be known to the Resolutions Committee. 


To Each and All 


@ Another school year and another publishing year are 
drawing to a close. As we prepare final copy, we take 
this opportunity to assure you that it has been a privi- 
lege and a pleasure for the WEA staff to serve the 
28,000 educators of Wisconsin. We have enjoyed work- 
ing with the officers, the members of the several com- 
mittees, and the membership thruout the year, and we 
hope we have done our bit to improve the professional 
and financial position of teachers. 

On Page 21 the WEA Welfare Committee expresses 
its gratitude to the retiring teachers for their devoted 
and valuable services to education and suggests some 
means by which each may keep his active professional 
interest. We, too, add our note of best wishes in your 
retirement. 


To each and all teachers we wish a pleasant and 
profitable summer. 
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